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THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Hotel Statler, New York City, March 7 and 8, 1958 


rHeEME: “The Emotional Well-Being of Young People”’ 


FRIDAY, MARCH 7 
9:00 A.M. Registration begins. 
fee for non-members: $5.00) 


10:15-11:45 A.M. Open Forum on ‘*The Emotional Well- 
Being of Young People’”’ 
Chairman: Dr. John F. Gummere, Headmaster, The Wm. 
Penn Charter School, Philadelphia 
Speakers: The Rev. Albert T. Mollegen, Virginia Theological 
Seminary; Dr. Frederick H. Allen of Philadelphia 


(Fee for members: $1.50; 


1:30-3:00 P.M. Section Meetings, as follows: 


BOYS’ SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Chairman: Edwin M. Rich, Headmaster, Lick Wilmerding 
School, San Francisco 


COEDUCATIONAL 


Chairman: Dr. John F. 


Honolulu 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Fox, President, Punahou School, 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AND LOWER SCHOOL HEADS, 
Grades 4-8 


This meeting will be a follow-up of the two dinner meetings of 


the evening before. 


GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Chairman: Mrs. Stuart R. Strong, Headmistress, Catlin-Gabel 
School, Portland, Ore. 
GRADES 1-3 
Chairman: Katharine Harper, The Spence School, New York 
LIBRARIANS 
This meeting, planned by the Library Committee, will discuss 
the Mathematics and Science Curricula and the School Library. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN BOYS’ DAY SCHOOLS 


Chairman: Harold Parachini, Chestnut Hill Academy, Phila- 
delphia 


3:15-5:15 P.M. Section Meetings, as follows: 
ART 
Chairman: Richard H. Bassett, Milton Academy, Milton, Mass. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, GRADES 6-8 
This meeting is being planned by the Elementary Schools Com- 
mittee. 
FIFTH ANNUAL BOOK AWARDS 


Virgilia Peterson will present the awards for the ten best adult 
books of 1957 for the pre-college reader. 


MATHEMATICS FOR GRADES 3-5 


Chairman: to be announced. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
This meeting is being planned by the Modern Languages Com- 
mittee. 
RELIGION 
Chairman: James McDowell, The Episcopal Academy, Phila- 
delphia 
3:15-5:15 P.M. Open Meetings of Bulletin Editors, Eng- 
lish Committee, Music Committee, and (possibly) Social 
Studies Committee 


[ 


5:30-7:30 P.M. Reception 


Winners of the SEB’s Fifth Annual Book Awards will be guests 
of honor. 


SATURDAY, March 8 
10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Section Meetings, as follows: 
THE CLASSICS 
Chairman: Lorimer Robey, Hawken School, Cleveland, Ohio 
ENGLISH FOR GRADES 6-8 
Chairman: Mrs. Charles Donahue, The Bedford Rippowam 
School, Bedford, N. Y. 
KINDERGARTEN 
Chairman: Mrs. Ottis Peterson, The Sidwell Friends School, 


Washington, D. C. 
READING 


Chairman: to be announced. 
SECONDARY SCHOOL MUSIC 
This meeting is being planned by the Music Committee. 
SCIENCE 
Chairman: John S. Barss, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Open Meetings of Art Committee, 
French Committee, and Mathematic Committee 


12:45 P.M. Luncheon 


Chairman: Dr. John F. Gummere, Headmaster, The Wm. Penn 
Charter School, Philadelphia 
Speaker: Dr. Charles Cole, President of Amherst College 


3:15-5:15 P.M. Section Meetings, as follows: 
ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM, GRADES 1-5 
Chairman: Robert W. Trout, The Wm. Penn Charter Junior 
School, Philadelphia 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL MUSIC 


This meeting is being planned by the Music Committee. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY WORKSHOP 
This meeting is being planned by the Library Committee. A 
portion of it will have to do with the special problems of ele- 
mentary schools and day schools. Suggestions for the agenda 
will be welcome. 
SECONDARY SCHOOL ENGLISH 
Chairman: Edward J. Gordon, Germantown Friends Schvul, 
Philadelphia 
SECONDARY SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 
Chairman: Albert E. Meder, Jr., Dean, Rutgers University 
Speaker: Robert Rourke, Kent School, Kent, Conn. 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
This meeting is being planned by the Social Studies Committec. 


3:15-5-15 P.M. Open Meetings of Latin Committee and 
(possibly) Science Committee 








THE EGG AND WE 


AGE twenty-seven of the January 19, 1957 

New Yorker carries a thought-provoking car- 

toon by Richard Decker: parents peering 

through the window at their son and his girl astride a 

motorcycle. The caption reads: “I can’t help feeling 

that things would have been different if we had been 
able to get Edward into Groton.” 


Beyond the obvious satire of the cartoon lies what 
is often a parental wish for a son’s exposure to social 
good taste, to discriminating companions, and, of 
course, to excellent education. Implicit, too, is the 
very natural desire of parents for a paternalistic shell 
for their child: “If only we can send him to a good 
school he’ll have so many advantages, and be kept a 
while longer from the appalling pseudo-sophisticate ways 
of present-day high-school-age young people with their 
casual drinking, worldly-wise dating practices, dan- 
gerous driving, etc.” 


But at what point in a young person’s life is the pro- 
tective shell to be opened? When should the tender 
egg be removed from the refrigerator? Should its 
shell be immediately cracked and should the egg be 
whipped at once? Any housewife knows that under 
this procedure it will not beat well nor hold its form. 
She knows that an egg to be kept any length of time 
must be kept cool, but then allowed to stand at room 
temperature for a while before being removed from 
its shell and subjected to test. Thus treated, it has a 
better chance of standing firm. 


Good independent secondary schools serve tacitly 
in loco refrigerationis, whether or not they like to ac- 
knowledge this function along with the many others 
they claim with justifiable pride. Parents have turned 
to these schools for help because of the increasing 
social freedom preempted by teenagers (and granted 
to them) — freedom so regrettably abused by some 
that all are often tarred with the brush of harsh criti- 
cism. Regardless of the causes, regardless of who is 
responsible, parents hope that in an independent 
secondary school their child’s refrigeration may con- 
tinue a little longer. 


It is squarely up to the schools, therefore, to decide 
how long they will refrigerate the eggs, and how long 





This article won the 1956-57 prize offered by the editors of 
Tue INDEPENDENT ScHooL Buttetin for the best article of general 
interest. Mrs. Lavender is Librarian of The Thacher School in 
Ojai, Calif., faculty wife, and mother of an alumnus. 


By Martua M. LavenpeR 


they will keep them at room temperature before the 
inevitable shelling, beating, and exposure to outside 
forces. 


II 
en school alumni (and their parents) 


sometimes blame school paternalism, strict 

supervision, and social regulation for the 
student’s misuse of the sudden freedom he encounters 
in college. When this misuse consists of mismanaging 
study time and disregarding academic requirements, 
the trouble can probably be blamed on the secondary 
school where the pupil’s time has been arbitrarily 
allocated. Study halls under supervision and/or 
assigned hours for study in one’s room are refrigera- 
tion. Perhaps independent secondary schools should 
not keep the student “on ice” beyond his first year — 
or second, at most. Let him acclimatize earlier in 
planning and in getting his work done. Let him fail in 
this regard before college if he must, and be able to 
remedy the fault. Then, when he reaches college, he 
will have had his room-temperature seasoning and 
will be better able to stand alone. 


Blame cast on secondary schools for a student’s go- 
ing hog-wild socially in college seems, on the other 
hand, quite unfair and frequently a groundless alibi by 
belatedly-worried parents. How many blame-casting 
parents of errant college students exercised supervi- 
sion of social behavior during their child’s long vaca- 
tions when he was enrolled at secondary school? (For 
day scholars, have the protesting parents carried 
through with evening and week-end supervision too?) 
Did the parents in summer months and winter holiday 
seasons require strict adherence to driving laws?; to 
laws prohibiting serving beer or liquor to minors?; 
laws for additional car insurance and rules that a 
young driver must be accompanied by a responsible 
adult?; statutes against attendance at night clubs and 
similar places, for minors?; rules, uncodified but 
potent, for behavior between the sexes? — all regula- 
tions which these very parents expect from the school 
they are paying to bring up their child as well as edu- 
cate him. 


Many secondary schools, observing that their pupils 
are “‘soon going to have to face life,” have perhaps too 
greatly modified their regulation of social matters. 
One wonders at the fire-behind-the-smoke when hear- 
ing of schools that allow their students to visit nearby 
cities and spend wholly-unchecked time there, requir- 
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ing only that the traveler’s school work meet an 
acceptable standard to earn him the liberty. When a 
senior class plans an alcoholic celebration to follow its 
graduation, the headmaster to be most respected is the 
one who will not countenance the party and makes 
clear his stand. Do not boarding schools as well as 
parents have some responsibility in holding students 
accountable for their actions during week-end and 
vacation periods? 


III 
Cm rules of social supervision should be 


maintained by the schools. For example, when 

a student wishes to go elsewhere than to his 
home on a weekend or at close of a school term, an in- 
vitation from the adults of a host family should be 
seen and approved by the school head. The school 
should also, of course, have confirmation of a student’s 
plans to join his own family. Other regulations which 
many have loosened too much but should be reinforced 
include provision that sympathetic but ever-present 
adults attend dances and other mixed parties; that 
parties actually conclude at a reasonable and pre- 
announced hour; and that laws about automobile use 
after parties as well as at all other times be adhered to. 


It seems specious reasoning to advocate decreased 
regulation on these and similar matters on the grounds 
that “‘the young people should learn to handle them- 
selves so they won’t go overboard later.” The young 
person from thirteen to eighteen feels exceedingly 
“grown up.” He’s not normal if he doesn’t! He is 
abnormal also if he lacks experimental curiosity. 
Furthermore, he possesses an unvoiced wish for some 


ON SKINNING 


pattern and authority he can follow; and at the same 
time he is more comfortable if he possesses an author- 
ity he can blame when he is dreadfully irked at having 
to do something he senses is demonstrably right and 
expected of him. 


When the young person gets to college, he will 
naturally react with trial runs in the heady atmos- 
phere of unrestraint. But if he has acquired a knack 
for managing his academic pursuits, and if he has been 
subject to social and moral rules during the years 
immediately preceding, he will have stronger, more 
stabilizing points of reference. 


A judicious measure of social refrigeration in 
secondary school is essential. A period of academic 
acclimating at room temperature is necessary. Each 
should be applied with care, so that when the shell is 
cracked and the egg meets outside forces, it will have 
a better chance of standing firm. 





1957 PRIZE WINNERS 


The editors of THe INDEPENDENT ScHooL BULLETIN 
take pleasure in announcing the winners of the 1956-57 
prize contest. 

The prize for the best article on a subject field topic 
was awarded to Elizabeth Meigs Eidlitz, The Masters 
School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., for her manuscript, ‘‘On 
Skinning the Grammatical Cat.” 

The prize for the best article on a topic of general in- 
terest was awarded to Mrs. David S. Lavender, The 
Thacher School, Ojai, Calif., for her manuscript, ‘The 
Egg and We.” 

Both articles are published in this issue. Rules for the 
1957-58 prize contest are listed on another page. 














THE GRAMMATICAL CAT 


HE grammatical cat has been stalking back 
alleys and mewling at the windows of modern 
education too long. She appears to be loved by 

no one, although when she wanders into the house no 
one quite dares to throw her out. Hence, pacified only 
temporarily by occasional scraps of classroom sanc- 





This article won the 1956-57 prize offered by the editors of THE 
INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN for the best article concerned with 
a particular subject field. Miss Eidlitz, a member of the English 
department at The Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., won the 
prize in the “‘general interest” category in 1954-55. 


By Exizaseru Meics Eipuirz 


tion, and more frequently improperly treated if not 
utterly neglected, she continues to howl. 

And children of the school house continue to howl 
right back at her. First, because they do not appreci- 
ate the function of grammar, and secondly, because 
syntax, presented as an end in itself rather than a 
means to more precise communication, is too deadly 
dull to be rationalized even as ‘good 
discipline.” 


mental 


By the time students realize that their complex 
blueprints of thought require for execution a more 
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skillful handling of structural tools than they possess, 
it is almost too late. For even those who reach the 
upper echelons of high school, with a backlog of one- 
hundred-per cents on the recognition of grammatical 
errors in workbook pages, cannot apply such knowl- 
edge to their own problems in composition. They 
do not see the connection between the labeling of com- 
pound sentences on test sheets and the coordination 
of their own ideas; they see no relationship between 
complex sentences for study and the achievement of 
their own desired emphasis through subordination. 
And the dramatic implications of the semi-colon in 
action are to them mere refinements of pedantry. 


The intelligent members of a grammatically back- 
ward and frustrated majority challenge the measle- 
studded corrections on their papers with “that’s what 
I meant to say; I just left out a few commas!” But in 
precision work the thought cannot be taken for the 
deed. In peeling back the layers of their ignorance, 
the teacher is led invariably to the source: They really 
aren’t sure how to find a subject and verb; therefore, 
they cannot differentiate between a phrase and a 
clause; therefore, when such elements become modi- 
fiers, the confusion is multiplied. A modifier? It mod- 
ifies something, but no one is quite sure what. Hence 
a long sigh and knitted brow confront the Jabberwock 
of non-restrictives. And the beginning must be again 
begun. 


II 


HY is it, that of those who have been exposed 
WW to early training in formal grammar, most 
of them come away from the battle with 

little more than an everlasting hatred for it? 


Chiefly, perhaps, because grammar, labelled and 
undiluted, is necessary to literary health but quite as 
unappealing as any other brand of medicine. And if 
chemists can sugar-coat the pill, add artificial coloring, 
package and advertise it attractively, teachers should 
be justified in exploring analagous means of making 
their product palatable, so long as its essential prop- 
erties remain unaffected and work an honest and 
visible cure. 


For an eighth grader, whose attention span is as 
long as her fingernails and whose imagination is 
constantly poised for flight, the “dynamics” of 
grammar need to be dramatized and made intensely 
personal. In some cases, the squirmers can channel 
their restlessness only if they are physically, that is 
muscularly, involved in the learning process. They 
need to “‘act out” certain verbs while learning that a 
verb is a part of speech which expresses action or a 


1Grant, Bracher, & Duff, Correctness and Precision in Writing. 


2Raymond, Handbook of English. 


state of being. Or the principle of modification can be 
demonstrated by casting a student in the role of “‘ad- 
jective” and letting her drape herself on a noun, while 
she is clutched by a modifying adverb. 


The blackboard has always provided an educa- 
tional playground for students, but it may also serve 
as a slate stage on which the teacher, with the aid of a 
few chalky props, can present an illustrated mono- 
logue of one of the most fundamental lessons of the 
grammar handbook. In the uninspired raw it reads: 

A clause is a group of words containing a subject and 
a predicate. But not every clause is a sentence, for there 
are two kinds of clauses: Independent and Dependent. 
The Independent clause, as its name indicates, is com- 
plete in itself; hence it is equivalent to a sentence, or to 
put it the other way around, every sentence must con- 
tain at least one independent clause.! 
The descriptions of the dependent clause and phrase 
are similarly related, while in another text the types 
of sentences are succinctly but methodically set forth: 


1. According to their form, sentences are classified as simple, 
complex, or compound: 


a) A simple sentence is a combination of a single subject 
and a single predicate. 

Either or both may be compound. 

b) A complex sentence is a sentence containing a de- 
pendent clause. 

c) A compound sentence is a combination of two or more 
simple sentences. If it contains a dependent clause, it 
may be called compound-complex.? 

Such content, stripped to a basic and manageable 
minimum, may be dramatized, one point at a time, in 
the brief, one-act, two-scene tragedy of the Clause 
family. A stick figure, amplified with argyle socks, a 
Brooks Brothers shirt, and Bermuda shorts (as ar- 
tistic talent allows), but wearing a belt initialed I.C., 
represents Mr. Independent Clause. He must be tall 
and smiling, because, like all Independent Clauses, 
he is able to stand alone. A self-sufficient, mature man, 
he is full-grown since he has the subject and predicate 
which are characteristic of the Clauses. 


The representation of Mrs. Dependent Clause must 
show that she is full-grown too, for she also has a sub- 
ject and predicate, although in every case the subject 
and verb vary with the individual. The big difference 
between Mr. Independent Clause and Mrs. Dependent 
Clause is that she, feminine and clutching, simply 
cannot stand alone. Without Aim, there is no real 
meaning to her existence, and hence, in the portrayal, 
she clings to Mr. Independent Clause for dear life. 
Because she is subordinated to him, she usually func- 
tions as a modifier or complement to him, and al- 
though he can get along very nicely without her, she 
can never stand on her own two feet. 
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Baby phrase is perhaps the saddest part of the 
drama, for he keeps trying to attach himself to some- 
thing. Just a wee thing, he may try to hold on to Mr. 
Independent Clause or Mrs. Dependent Clause. The 
smallest of the sentence elements, he is merely a tiny 
group of words; he has no subject and no predicate. 
And nobody needs him very much. 


Ill 


HE second scene shows what happens when the 
various grammatical characters interact to 
form the four typesofsentences. Mr. Independ- 

ent Clause is classified as a simple sentence. A law 
unto himself, entirely complete with subject and predi- 
cate, there is nothing to complicate his life. He has no 
wife; he lives alone in a bachelor apartment where he 
cooks moderately well; he goes to the office by his 
self-sufficient self. 





But if one day Mr. Independent Clause met another 
Independent Clause, Esq. who looked like him and 
shared similar interests, they might agree to form a 
business partnership by joining themselves with a 
chain “link,” that is, one of the coordinating con- 
junctions: “‘and,” “or,” “but,” “for,” “nor.” In so do- 
ing they would form a compound sentence, which is 
nothing more than two or more independent clauses 
(or simple sentences) joined together. 


The trouble begins when Mr. Independent Clause 
marries. For once an Independent Clause takes on 
“the little woman” the situation is immediately com- 
plex. And a complex sentence is one containing an 
independent clause and a dependent clause. (Bigamy 
is a fact of life reserved for later grades.) 


The fourth and last possible sentence type is called 
compound-complex and is simply a combination of 
the two types we have discussed. The situation may 
be graphically depicted by an office party. The Inde- 
pendent Clauses who have become business partners 
(compound) have brought their wives (complex). 
The mixture is very compound-complex. 


And Baby Phrase? Small as he is in relation to the 
other sentence elements, if two or three baby phrases 
were to pester Mr. Independent Clause at his desk or 
grab at Mrs. Dependent Clause while she tries to vacu- 
um the living-room, would it alter the classification 
of sentences? No. And that is why, as the final cur- 
tain falls on the Tragedy of the Clause Family, we see 
Baby Phrase shedding a silent tear in the corner. 


IV 
F nasty-tasting material that would otherwise 
have to be memorized can somehow be internally 
absorbed before the flavor of the sugar-coating 
wears off, practice through drill will complete the 


treatment. But for this, departure again from gram- 
mar handbooks seems requisite. It is not parsing 
(the old-fashioned term for ‘‘the analysing and break- 
ing up of a sentence into its parts in such a way as to 
show their relation to the sentence’’) that students 
object to; it is the dull meaninglessness of workbook 
sentences. Some suffer from a pretentious moral tone, 
others from an addiction to Erie, Pennsylvania, but 
nearly all offer “John hit the ball” (a classic for the 
study of the direct object) or ““Mary gave me the book” 
(a naughtily tricky introduction to the indirect ob- 
ject because the “‘to” is understood). All the exercises 
seem to reflect what must be universal textbook policy, 
or else, that such authors are an unimaginative lot to 
create tired pages of such sure-fire boredom. In com- 
parable écoles in France, must the petites éléves drone 
over and over “‘Where is the pen of my aunt?” 


In my own teaching experience, Mary (whose gener- 
osity left her nothing to read) and John (whose bats- 
manship left him nothing to hit) were soon relegated 
to the collecting of dust on a shelf. They were re- 
placed by Elmer and Clementine, a crazy, mixed-up 
pair whose names alone proved instantly more in- 
triguing than those of their predecessors. We dia- 
grammed every aspect of their fascinating romance: 


1. Handsome Elmer waltzed slowly at the 
Spring Dance with a beautiful blonde. 


. After the dance, Elmer gave the girl a 
goodnight kiss and asked her name. 


nN 


The first sentence left them a little cold, but the second 
was full of promises and fun to straighten out gram- 
matically. The class kept insisting that Elmer’s girl 
was obviously the direct object and that the kiss was 
only an indirect object. Until we agreed as to the 
terms of our discussion, I began to think that the 
workbook editors had a method in their mundaness 
after all when they let “John hit the ball” all over the 
linotyper. But we had more fun. Most of the students 
were secretly hoping for a June wedding, but by stay- 
ing up very late one night, I managed to marry off 
Elmer and Clementine in a series of compound-com- 
plex sentences, shortly before Spring vacation. 


Free of such soap-opera characters, we parsed ready- 
made material. In a serious vein we worked over the 
headlines of the morning paper; for comic relief we 
giggled through the currently popular “moron jokes.” 
Their favorite was “Did you hear about the moron 
who took hay to bed to feed his nightmares?” Intoxi- 
cated with wild appreciation for the subject matter, 
struggling over a sentence with adjectival dependent 
clauses, auxiliary verbs and infinitive objects seemed, 
if ‘‘a rose by any other name,” a challenging game 
rather than hard labor over the most advanced eighth- 
grade skills. 
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Occasionally, the details of the students’ personal 
but un-private lives furnish ammunition for sentences. 
Their love lives, summed up in the name of the beloved 
and the school he attends, are often bared to the world 
on the cover of their notebooks. A quick glance at the 
block letters will provide grist for the mill, and some 
of the most interesting and astonishing and absorbing 
material can be stared in grammar silos for future use. 


There are many ways to skin the grammatical cat, 
but somehow she must be faced. For every day we 


are made more fully aware of the fact that, unlike a 
certain cigarette, syntax does not “taste good like 
[grammar] should!” 








NEW FACULTY APPOINTMENTS 
The announcements of new faculty appointments will 
not appear in the pages of the BuLLeTin this year but will 
be published as a supplement to the Butietin and dis- 
tributed sometime during the winter. Schools will be given 
a chance to order extra copies at a nominal price. 




















ON THE OTHER SIDE 


OF THE 


AVING been a teacher of mathematics in an 
independent boys’ secondary school for over 
twenty years, I had the privelege of sabbati- 

cal leave during the past year. I returned to college to 
refresh myself professionally and to learn something 
of the new approach to mathematics. I did that, tak- 
ing regular courses; but I found my mind always con- 
scious of the ¢eaching. I think I have had some success 
as a teacher, but I learned much from sitting on the 
other side of the desk. I am not talking about the 
methodology, or the techniques of teaching mathe- 
matics, but about good old-fashioned classroom 
manners — “‘teacher-pupil relations,” if you will. 


II 


or one thing, I shall never again keep a class 
even one minute after the bell, no matter how 
important my words of wisdom may be. I did 
not realize how much resentment it raises in the pupil, 
who can’t do a thing about it. A student may have 
things to do between classes, as obtaining a book, 
handing in a paper, a necessary call to the lavatory, 
or even a long trip to the next class, where a strict 
teacher is waiting. Students felt that keeping them 
showed disrespect for their rights, and they rarely paid 
much attention to what was being said. From now on 
it is my job to keep track of the time. 


I had one professor who always ran over the time. 
His class ended at noon, and the room was close by the 
tolling bell. But no one ever had the nerve to tell him 
that we could not hear his final words. 





Mr. Rush is a member of the faculty of St. Paul's School, 
Concord, N. H. 


DESK 


By Ricuarp Rusu 


In this connection, I was struck with the difficulty 
that some pupils must experience in coming from hard 
concentration on one subject to proper orientation in 
an entirely different subject five minutes later. Some 
teachers seemed to realize this and led up to full pitch 
with some review. This was most helpful. But most 
students want to get on with the work at hand, and 
quite irritating was the man who spent five minutes 
““‘being funny” at the beginning of every class. Cer- 
tainly a sense of humor, and particularly an ability to 
laugh at one’s own errors, is appreciated, but it 
should come naturally. As it is dificult for an adult 
to understand youthful humor, so the reverse is also 
true. 


The matter of answering questions raised in class 
is a hard one. I found long explanations deadly — even 
in response to questions of my own. If a long explana- 
tion is needed, it must be made part of the course. 
Usually a brief answer will suffice and is better ap- 
preciated; often another student can frame the answer 
better; and certainly some questions should not be 
answered if the student can get the information on his 
own. 


I had forgotten how important is the obvious matter 
of organization of material — particularly important 
for the students to realize that there is an organiza- 
tion. One of the best courses I had was one in which 
what we were going to cover and how we were going 
to cover it were clearly outlined, with occasional re- 
statements of how the material fitted into the whole. 
It gave the class a tremendous sense of making pro- 
gress and getting somewhere. 

I found my belief in the value of examinations and 
periodic tests greatly strengthened for just this reason. 
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The preparation for them forces students to think 
things out and organize facts and conclusions. It 
forces lazy students to get more out of the course. I 
found it quite possible to do the daily or weekly work 
without comprehending the whole. Cramming is said 
to be an old evil — but is it always so? I think not. 


I was interested in my own reaction to marks. Not 
being a candidate for a degree, marks were of no im- 
portance to me, yet I found that they were a definite 
help, because they showed me whether I was on top 
of the work or not. I had always felt that an honest 
student knew when he had a clear grasp of the ma- 
terial; now I think I was wrong. It is not easy to be 
sure, and marks serve as a guide against which a 
student can measure his achievement. 


In one course we had home work, but we corrected 
it ourselves. It was never graded or handed in. We 
were regarded as sufficiently mature not to need marks. 
It was remarkable how easily I put off that work, or 
did it sloppily. Students are, or should be, busy 
people, and if their instructor does not attach enough 
importance to their work to look at it, they will act 
accordingly. I did. 

An almost obvious bad practice (but not uncommon) 
is that of not marking papers as soon as possible. It 
was frustrating not to get a test back at the next 
class; papers returned two weeks later had lost their 
interest. Students who are keen want to know how 
they did, and they take it as lack of respect for their 
work if papers are not returned promptly. This may 
not be logical, but I can assure you it is how they re- 
act, 

Although I did not have such a course, I learned 
that students think little of a teacher who follows the 
book almost exactly. They expect more. Yet it was 
not good to have no text: pupils often feared they had 
missed something, and had no place to dig it out. 

As cleanliness is next to Godliness, so I would put 
clarity next to knowledge in teaching. I found that 
courses where the concepts were clearly put, and well 
illustrated with analogies and examples, were the most 
interesting and inspiring. I heard the Theory of Rela- 
tivity explained in simple terms which made sense; I 
have heard much less complex notions completely 
befogged by a too great desire to be precise, or by the 
use of jargon. Mathematicians and scientists, espe- 
cially, are guilty in these respects. 


III 
ost of what I have mentioned can apply to 
| \V any subject, but there are a couple of other 
bad habits which seem to be particularly 


found in mathematicians. One of these, frustrating to 
a serious student, is that of writing something on the 


board which is concealed as it is written by the body 
or arm, and then (Aorridile dictu!) discussing it while 
the students are trying to copy it down. It is such an 
obvious fault that one would not imagine that any 
teacher could be guilty of it. Not so. In the future I 
shall take pains either to write high up on the board 
or to give the class a chance to copy before I start to 
talk. 

Another bad habit is that of simplifying an alge- 
braic expression by erasing a term and substituting 
for it, as in cancelling. Students with pencils or pens 
can’t do this; if they can, then they can’t follow their 
notes later on. I found it most confusing. 

A show of numerical dexterity is annoying: it seems 
like magic and is not understood. If you want to mul- 
tiply 79 by 81 mentally, give the students a chance to 
see how it is done. (And if I ever write a mathemati- 
cal textbook it will mot contain the words “clearly,” 
“it follows immediately,” “‘one sees at once,” etc.)! 

I have had some fine teaching during the year, some 
that was less good, and I have been trying to seek out 
the important qualities. Every teacher is different, 
for we cannot escape from our own personalities, but 
we can develop qualities in our own ways. Knowledge 
of one’s subject is of obvious importance — I did not 
meet the lack of it; in fact, the enormous learning was 
sometimes frightening. Enthusiasm for interesting 
students to go further seems also self-evident. There 
was one young man who seemed to feel that his only 
duty was to instruct; that the students should supply 
the interest. It was a dull class. Clarity I have already 
mentioned, and it takes a conscious effort on the part 
of a teacher to make ideas clear to pupils whose minds 
are less well versed in the subject of the course. But 
what a thrill the students had when a devious matter 
was really straightened out! 


Finally, and perhaps I should put this in first place, 
there is respect on the part of the teacher for the pupil 
and his problems. It seemed to me that the teachers 
who assumed that their students were people who 
wanted to learn, and who consequently took the 
trouble to make their material clear and interesting, 
yet who recognized that students had other courses 
and interests besides, gained the respect of their 
students both for their subject and for themselves. 

As in all fields it takes many qualities to make a 
good teacher. I believe, from my experience as a 
student, that among these knowledge, enthusiasm, 
clarity, and respect for the pupil are indispensable. 








NOTICE TO MEMBER SCHOOL FACULTIES 

Teachers in member schools may have their own 
personal subscriptions to the Buttetin for $1.00 a year. 
Notify the SEB office if you would like to subscribe. 
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REPORT OF THE MUSIC SEMINAR 


By Dorotuy Drake, Marjorie Rice Dattry, Frances KLEEMAN 


THREE-DAY conference on music in secondary 
A schools was held at Wesleyan University in 

Middletown, Connecticut, on the week-end of 
July 19-21, 1957. Forty teachers attended from thirty 
independent schools, eight public schools, and one 
college. The Music Committee of the Secondary 
Education Board and the Graduate Summer School 
for Teachers at Wesleyan were joint sponsors of this 
conference; and much care and thoughtful planning 
resulted in a series of lecture-demonstration-discus- 
sions that were both stimulating and informative as 
refresher courses for even the most experienced music 
teachers present. For teachers with growing music 
departments in their schools who wanted to meet the 
challenge of new material, new methods, a different 
approach to curriculum problems, this conference 
provided a gold-mine of fact and encouragement. 


Mary Brewer, visiting lecturer in music at Wes- 
leyan this past year, teacher at the Summer School, 
and former chairman of the Music Committee of the 
SEB, was the guiding spirit of this conference. Two 
distinguished teachers and musicians directed the ten 
sessions on choral and instrumental work. Iva Dee 
Hiatt, director of choral music at Smith College, and 
Prof. Alfred Mann, chairman of the music depart- 
ment of Newark University and conductor of the New 
York Cantata Singers, were unanimously chosen by 
the Music Committee of the SEB for this purpose. 
Miss Hiatt led the discussions on choral music and 
conducted the chorus composed of conference mem- 
bers. Mr. Mann talked on instrumental music and, 
while teaching techniques and repertory, put together 
a remarkably good conference orchestra from the 
instrumentalists who were present. 


II 


N | ISS HIATT interspersed her excellent lectures 
on techniques, style, and repertory with 
demonstrations of choral conducting, using 

her listeners as chorus and a wide selection of choral 

music as material. She gave invaluable advice on 
program-making, rehearsal procedures, and conduct- 

ing problems, and had brought to the conference a 

large part of her own private choral library for those 





Miss Drake, a faculty member of The Chapin School in New 
York and a member of the SEB Music Commmittee, served as Re- 
cording Secretary of the Seminar. Mrs. Daltry, who teaches at 
Middletown High School, and Miss Kleeman were members of the 
Wesleyan faculty and conference staff. 


who wished to find new material for use. She gave 
freely of her time for individual consultations between 
sessions and, with Alfred Mann and Mary Brewer, 
directed the sight-reading session for chorus and 
orchestra Saturday night, in which all members of 
the conference participated. Members of the German- 
town Friends School Choir sang on this occasion. 


Mr. Mann’s responsibijity during the conference 
was twofold: to discuss the problems and solutions of 
forming instrumental groups within range of a student 
unit limited by a shortage of certain instruments, and 
to teach by example the preparation for orchestra 
rehearsals by means of separate work with each sec- 
tion of instruments or even individuals. He stressed 
working from the individual player to the whole 
group of players as the only sure method for reason- 
able success in full rehearsals. Music used need not 
be crude arrangements for ill-assorted combinations 
of instruments or weak performers. A knowledge of 
the history of instrumental music would guide con- 
ductors toward those periods which provided the 
finest music for two or three players or small 
ensembles. His own arrangements for school music 
were examples of wise adaptation of the style and 
content of a composition still beautiful yet useful for 
groups of limited proficiency. 


There was a generous display of choral and instru- 
mental music in the Music Hall, available for ideas 
for all types of programs and degrees of student abili- 
ty. A mimeographed sheet of publishers and their 
addresses was presented to each conference member. 
Those who were particularly interested in theatrical 
techniques useful to music teachers and methods of 
rehearsal for amateur productions of Gilbert and 
Sullivan operettas attended a meeting Friday evening 
after the dinner in the Downey House Ballroom. 


One of the most pleasant social gatherings that took 
place between the conference sessions was the informal 
reception for everyone Friday evening at the Davison 
Art Center, and the dinner that followed. Attractive 
folders of rounds and catches were at each person’s 
place, and these were sung at intervals during the meal 
under the leadership of Alfred Mann, Vincent Allison 
(North Shore Country Day School), and Iva Dee 
Hiatt. It was a festive note to a happy occasion, which 
had as its guest of honor and speaker, Perry Dunlap 
Smith, former headmaster of the North Shore Coun- 
try Day School, Winnetka, Illinois, a pioneer edu- 
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cator and champion of music in education. His charm 
and authority were apparent throughout his informal 
talk, and those who had ever attended the Concord 
Summer School of Music under Dr. Thomas Whitney 
Surette felt that here was another outstanding edu- 
cator in the same tradition, a spokesman for music 
for every child for “the permanent enrichment of the 
soul,” as Alfred North Whitehead expressed it, for 
“the habitual vision of greatness,” as Miss Hiatt had 
quoted it earlier in her course. Mr. Smith gave ex- 
amples of the growth of the importance of music in the 
curriculum and the changes in materials and methods 
of teaching them, and he finished by giving each 
teacher present the stirring conviction that to bring 
music into the daily lives of children was a dedicated 
task in helping to nourish the whole child for the 
purpose of living a full, mature life regardless of di- 
ploma requirements or college entrance demands. The 
whole conception of education was challenged and 
answered in that strong reassurance. 


III 


n Saturday afternoon, Mrs. Marjorie Rice 
() Daltry, teacher of music in the Sedgwick 

Junior High School in West Hartford, and 
editor of the Connecticut Music Educators News- 
Bulletin, \ed a discussion of “The Music Major in 
Secondary Schools and its Implications for Elemen- 
tary Schools.” 


The session began with an attempt to define the 
term, “Music Major,” and to agree as to the differ- 
ences between such a course and a course in “General 
Music.” The first would be a course which can be 
offered for college credit, including music funda- 
mentals and literature. Ruth McGregor, Mary 
Brewer, and Dorothy Drake spoke about the elemen- 
tary and junior high school course offerings which 
prepare students for such a course. 


It was generally agreed that the “Music Major” — 
usually an elective — should be on the level of all 
other academic courses, but discussion of its content 
was postponed for a consideration of its value as an 
offering for college admission, the possibility of a 
College Board examination in music, and discussion 
of Advanced Credit in music. 


At this point, John Hoy, Assistant Director of Ad- 
missions at Wesleyan University, spoke about the 
position of the colleges in this matter. He made it 
clear that the Admissions Office looks at the ““Whole 


Boy,” and that specific course offerings are not as im- 
portant as the entire picture. Practical work on an 
instrument is a useful plus factor in a boy’s favor, as 
is a “Music Major” course, and neither would hinder 
a boy’s chance of admission. The College Board 
Achievement tests are not as important as the Aptitude 
tests, he indicated, to an Admissions Office. There- 
fore, the idea of having a committeee of the SEB pre- 
pare a possible College Board exam was dropped. 


It was generally felt that often an over-loaded aca- 
demic school curriculum, NOT college requirements, 
kept students from electing a music course. 


The discussion finally returned to a consideration 
of a generally accepted course of study for the “‘Music 
Major.” Albert Conkey and Mrs. Ruth McGregor, 
co-chairmen of the SEB Music Committee, were asked 
to formulate, with a special committee to assist them, 
a syllabus for a course which the SEB would support 
and which could be presented to the heads of schools 
as a working basis for their music departments. With 
this action the meeting was adjourned. 


IV 

HE conference closed Sunday afternoon with 
the playing of the Mozart Sinfonia Concert- 
ante with student soloists and additional mem- 
bers of the orchestra from Greenwood Music Camp in 
Cummington, of which Mrs. McGregor is co-director. 
The Greenwood participants were Cora Gordon, vio- 
lin, Jane Field, viola, Kenneth McIntosh, french horn, 
Thomas Yeomans, french horn, Carl Schlaikjer, oboe, 
Vincent Krulak (faculty), oboe, and Margaret Clark 
(faculty), viola. After the combined chorus and 
orchestra had sung “In Dulci Jubilo” by Buxtehude, 
Mr. Conkey expressed the desire of all present that 

this conference be an annual affair. 


Our deep appreciation goes to Mary Brewer for her 
large part in organizing and directing this first summer 
music conference at Wesleyan for members of the SEB. 
Frances Kleeman, secretary for the conference, worked 
unstintingly on the countless details involved. To 
Joseph S. Daltry, head of the Wesleyan Summer 
School, who was our genial and most thoughful host 
during the three days, and to those members of the 
Wesleyan University staff who helped with the many 
details of housing their guests in the beautiful and 
modern Freshman Dormitories and providing facili- 
ties for meals and places to talk together, we repeat 
the grateful thanks of all who were present. 
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Works performed during demonstrations — (portions of the following) 


Bach Concerto — 2 pianos, C major and C minor Orchestra 

Buxtehude Missa Brevis Chorus and orchestra 
Buxtehude In Dulci Jubilo Chorus and orchestra 
Byrd Mass for four voices Chorus 

Caldara Stabat Mater Chorus and orchestra 


Corelli and Loeillet 
Fischer, J. K. F. 


Movements from Trio Sonatas 
Overture 


Orchestra 
Orchestra 


Gluck Choruses from “‘Orpheus” Chorus and orchestra 
Gregorian Kyrie ‘“‘Orbis factor’ Chorus 

Gregorian Mass, “‘Lux et origo”’ Chorus 

Handel Ode for St. Cecillia’s Day Chorus and orchestra 
Josquin Mille regrets Chorus 

Mozart Ave verum Chorus and orchestra 
Mozart Missa Brevis in F Chorus and orchestra 
Mozart Sinfonia concertante Orchestra 

Pez Concerto for 2 flutes and strings Orchestra 

Praetorius, Peuerl, Schein Dances from suites Orchestra 


Purcell 


Sing unto the Lord 


Chorus and orchestra 


Rachmaninoff Motets Chorus 

Rossi Canzona Orchestra 

Schutz Christmas Story Chorus and orchestra 
Thompson, Randall Mass Chorus 

Vittoria Kyrie “Orbis factor” Chorus 


(This list may not be complete.) 











DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Several hundred independent school students, including many from twenty-nine SEB member 
schools, took The Reading Laboratory’s Developmental Reading Training program during the summer. 

This non-remedial reading improvement program was offered in the summer sessions at Hackley 
School, Perkiomen School, The Thomas School, and at the New York and Philadelphia headquarters 
of The Reading Laboratory. 

Parker Coddington, Director of Training for The Reading Laboratory, states that the range of 
reading improvement made by summer students compares favorably with the gains made by the many 
hundreds of students who have taken Developmental Reading Training in conjunction with their 
regular academic curricula. The Reading Laboratory has conducted Developmental Reading Training 
as an adjunct to the regular curriculum at fourteen independent schools. 

The first on-campus Developmental Reading Training program was administered by The Reading 
Laboratory at Tower Hill School in 1954. The 21-hour program, designed to meet the reading improve- 


ment needs of median and superior students, was described in the April, 1955, issue of THe INDEPENDENT 
ScHooL BULLETIN. 


In addition to training secondary level students, The Reading Laboratory has carried out Develop. 
mental Reading Training with a great many undergraduates and post-graduate college men and women. 
Mr. Coddington reports that preliminary processing of progress made in training by all Developmental 
Reading Training students over the last four years shows no significant distinction between training 
gains made by secondary and college students. A full report on training progress, including re-test data 
indicating retention of new reading skills will be made available to interested school officials as soon as 
this thorough-going statistical analysis is completed. 





Developmental Reading Training Programs will be completed at the following schools before the forthcoming Christmas 
recess: 

Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Del.; The Ethel Walker School, Simsbury, Conn.; Miss Porter’s School, Farmington, 
Conn.; St. Mary’s School, Peekskill, N.Y.; Hackley School, Tarrytown, N.Y.; Solebury School, New Hope, Pa.; Salem 
Academy, Winston-Salem, N.C.; Stuart Hall, Staunton, Va.; Abbot Academy, Andover, Mass.; West Nottingham Academy, 
Colora, Md.; Benedictine High School, Richmond, Va.; New Hampton School, New Hampton, N.H.; and Mount Vernon 
Seminary, Washington, D.C. 
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FROM OUR READERS 


TEACHER EXCHANGES 


To the Editor of 


THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN: 


The most difficult problem facing school administra- 
tors today is that of teacher procurement; a corollary 
to this is holding on to teachers once you have them. 
In this connection, why not explore the possibility of 
teacher exchanges within our own school system as an 
avenue to promote growth in our faculty members 
together with stability in our schools? Since ex- 
changeships are available and workable between 
American and European schools, we should be able to 
arrange for them easily within our own borders. 


That a teacher may want to change schools after 
five or ten years of teaching in one or two locations is 
understandable and, in many ways, praiseworthy. 
The means of continuing self-enrichment in ideas and 
teaching techniques are all too few for most staff mem- 
bers. A year’s experience in a different school provides 
ample opportunity for meeting new people; seeing 
other text books and methods of presenting material; 
observing different course correlations and adminis- 
trative patterns; becoming acquainted with another 
environment and studying its impact on children. 
And, what is even more important, there is a natural 
stimulus to reexamine your tried and true methods of 
teaching and your course material. 


Is it really right to put students in present-day 
Denver, with its ten days of snowy weather, through 
the frost-bitten trials in Ethan Frome, or would another 
selection be more meaningful? Just what should the 
“common heritage” of all Americans contain in the 
way of literary works? These questions and others 
can be studied and better comprehended when one is 
living and working in fresh surroundings. The experi- 
enced eleventh grade science teacher from Washington 
state could contribute greatly to the science program 
of a Virginia school. In turn he should learn as much 
from spending a year in the east as would his ex- 
changee living on the west coast. Most school experi- 
ence with new appointments has been successful. The 
addition of “new blood” has usually been stimulating 
and rewarding for the total program. 


This idea of exchanging staff members would de- 
mand careful planning, and admittedly there are risks 
involved: a teacher might like the “new country” so 
well as to want to stay there permanently, and it is 
always possible to make unequal trades in life. The 
advantage, however, would seem to outweigh these 


risks, for it is assumed that the opportunity of ex- 
change would be available to persons of well known 
integrity and experience. Presumably, such a plan 
would appeal only to the full-time and unmarried 
teachers; thus there would not be wholesale exchanges. 
Might this not become another of the particular in- 
ducements that the independent schools could offer to 
get and keep versatile, intelligent men and women in 
the teaching field? 


Sincerely yours, 


Marie VALLANCE, 


Kent School for Girls, 
Englewood, Colo. 











THE 1957 SCHOOL PRESS PROJECT 


The National Tuberculosis Association, its affiliated 
associations, and the Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
invite schools to take part in the 1957 School Press Project. 


Subjects for 1957 are: Can We Wipe Out TB in Our 
Town? and Your Future in a Health Career. 


Rules for the School Press Project are as follows: 


1. Student-staffed and edited publications of elemen- 
tary, junior high, and senior high schools are eligible 
to enter. 

2. An entry shall consist of one or more issues of a 
duplicated publication issued at regular intervals 
during the school year. A school which does not 
have its own publication can participate if it has a 
regular page in a local newspaper. This page must 
have its own masthead and must be entirely written 
and edited by the students. 

3. An entry shall contain material within the scope of 
either or both of the assigned subjects, although 
original titles may be used. The subjects may be 
developed through news and feature stories, edi- 
torials, cartoons, and other art work. 

4. The Certificate of Honor is awarded to the publica- 
tion for the total effort of its staff. Evaluation is 
based on accuracy, originality, journalistic style, 
evidence of research, and understanding of the sub- 
ject matter. Content, rather than appearance of the 
publication, is considered, but neatness and clarity 
of reproduction are necessary. 

5. Entries should be submitted to the tuberculosis 
association* with the following information given 
on an attached sheet: name of paper; name of 
school; address of school; classification as elemen- 
tary, junior, or senior high school; dates of issues 
included in the entry; and numbers of pages on 
which Project material appears. Material should be 
marked with red pencil. 

6. Decision of the national committee of judges is 
final. 

*National Tuberculosis Association, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y. 
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PERSONALS 


The rules governing the placement of personal advertisements are as follows: The BuLtetin will publish 
notices from teachers who are looking for new positions or from schools that are looking for new teachers. 
Other notices of an advertising nature will be accepted also, at the discretion of the editor. 

The charge is according to length, the minimum being $5.00 for about fifty words. Please make checks pay- 
able to the Secondary Education Board. The editor reserves the right to edit notices if necessary. 


If anonymity is desired, a box number will be assigned and the BuLtetin will forward replies to the 


advertiser. 








WANTED — TEACHERS TO OCCUPY 
ENDOWED ACADEMIC CHAIRS 


Culver is seeking for September, 1958 teachers to 
occupy the newly created endowed Eppley Chairs of Sci- 
ence, English, Language, Mathematics, Fine Arts and 
History. Culver is a large (780 students) Midwestern pre- 
paratory school with exceptional teaching facilities in a 
new academic quadrangle. Positions offer unusual oppor- 
tunities for educational leadership with attractive finan- 
cial rewards. 





Write to: E. B. Benson, Dean 
Culver Military Academy 
Culver, Indiana 





HEADMASTER’S POSITION WANTED 


Experienced administrator with private boarding 
school background as Director of Studies, Administrative 
Dean, and Assistant Headmaster desires Headmaster’s 
position in private school, either boarding or day; boys or 
coed; military or non-military. Can be made available on 
reasonable notice. A.B. and M.A. degrees. 

Write to: Box 55-N 
Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


























HEADMASTER’S POSITION WANTED 


Experienced teacher and administrator desires Head- 
master’s position in private boys’ boarding school in East- 
ern half of United States, effective Sept. 1958. Back- 
ground includes two years prep school administrative 
work; five years college teaching, five years high school 
teaching. Holds Doctor of Philosophy degree. Writings 
published and member of numerous organizations. 

Write to: Box 40-N 
Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 








POSITION SOUGHT IN COUNTRY SCHOOL 


WANTED: opportunity to work in country school or 
institution with vigorous outdoor program. Qualifications: 
10 years in photography and lithography, 10 years of farm- 
ing, broad education in liberal arts. Would like to work 
with children in such fields as arts and crafts, elementary 
science and nature study, hiking and campcraft, garden- 
ing, landscaping, horticulture, silviculture, and simple 
building projects involving masonry and carpentry. Pro- 
gram could be flexible, full or part-time. Willing to assume 
some grounds, maintenance, and renovation work. 

Please write to: Box 18-N 

Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 
































SUMMER SCHOOL HAS OPENING 
Well established summer school seeks the services of 
an experienced independent school teacher, elementary 
and/or secondary, for its 1958 summer school session in 
one of the following areas: 
English and/or languages 
mathematics and/or science 
athletics and/or waterfront 
Write to: Box 60-N 
Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 
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OUR SCHOOLS AND 





THE PUBLIC 


Kennetu C, Parker, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 


A CITY SCHOOL 
PENETRATES SUBURBIA 


By Kir Scuorr 


ECHNIQUES of public relations for a city-based 
independent day school start from this prem- 
ise: they must make sense in terms of a schizoid 
personality. For we are neither urban nor exurban, 
but a blend of the two, and must reach both groups 
consistently and effectively. 


A recent example of how we make this dual appeal 
may be found in the details of the design and use of 
two Academy mailing pieces which were widely cir- 
culated during the 1956-57 school year. 


We first considered the geographic split-personality 
of our enrollment: 257 boys — 69 from the city of 
Newark, 134 from suburban Essex County, in which 
Newark is located. The remaining 54 boys were di- 
vided about equally among small towns and big cities 
in neighboring counties. 


For two reasons, this apparent fence-straddling was 
not an uncomfortable position. First, we are geo- 
graphically a transportation hub, where trains, buses, 
and subway converge; second, we offer thorough col- 
lege preparatory work to small classes of boys who 
have passed stiff admissions tests. Consequently, we 
appeal to professional men, whether they live in the 
city near their practices, or far out in suburbia; men 
who are products of good preparatory schools and col- 
leges and want the same intellectual pattern for their 
sons. Businessmen with sons of unusual ability look 
to us when they discover that many public schools 
haven’t enough teacher-time to provide individual 
challenge. 


It was decided that our double message should be 
reemphasized for parents and alumni and brought to 
the attention of prospective parents. 


How, was the next question. 





Mrs. Schoff is director of public relations for Newark Academy, 
Newark, N. 7. 


II 


E wanted mailing pieces, of course, but we 
WV wanted more than that. Something deftly 
and simply done — not a “hard sell” or a 
“soft sell” or a tricky sell, which might smack of the 
Motivation Research boys. It began to evolve as a 
pair of casual mailers with cartoon-type artwork to 
catch a woman’s eye, and brief statements of fact 
which a hurried businessman might respect. Let it be 
a pair of pocket-size conversation pieces for men in 
the city and for women in suburbia. If they were good 
enough, we felt that our parents and alumni would 
hand them along to friends, and a chain reaction might 
be set up. 


For art, we asked a young, free-lance artist for sug- 
gestions. She came up with a delightful drawing of a 
Newark Academy boy — crew cut, cheerful, expect- 
ant, bow-tied and jacketed. He would be on the front 
of both single-fold 34% x 54%” photo-offset mailers. 
On the college placement mailer he would hold a di- 
ploma beside the bold-faced caption: 


A SECONDARY SCHOOL DIPLOMA’S GREAT, 
oo 
Where will he go from here? 


Opening the mailer turned up the answer: 
To one of the best colleges, of course, 


mW sas 
He’s a Newark Academy graduate! 


A simple table of our college admissions record from 
1950 to 1956 followed, closing with the sentence: 
Over the years, 66% of our boys have done 
Honors work in college; 70% have never 

failed a subject. 


On the back of the mailer we put the action thought: 


For entrance information contact: 
Robert M. Butler, Headmaster 
Newark Academy 
215 First Street 
Newark, New Fersey 
HUmboldt 3-1770 
On the transportation mailer, our bright-faced stu- 
dent was cartooned carrying an armful of school books 
beside the bold-faced caption: 


HE FOLLOWS THE ROAD TO SUPERIOR 
EDUCATION ... 
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Turning to the inside, we told where: 
Direct to NEWARK ACADEMY! 


Again, a simple table, showed the breakdown of the 
current enrollment, and our connecting thought fol- 
lowed: 

All means of transportation lead directly to 

the Academy’s location at 215 First Street. 


Under this, a list of the specific buses, trains and 
subways, and how many blocks’ walk each one in- 
volved. For the back of the mailer, our artist made a 
stylized street map of the Academy area, with the 
specific transportation links indicated. 


III 


E led off with the college placement mailer, en- 

VW closing it in the first fall letter from the Head- 
master to trustees and parents, and the first 

fall letter from the President of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation to alumni. These groups were specifically 


asked to hand it along to a friend with a son, and to 
ask for more, if needed. 


From the response we saw that our trustees and 
alumni were finding this leaflet a handy way to fulfill 
part of their obligation to the Academy. There was 
often a moment in the busiest executive day when it 
could be passed over a lunch table. Fathers and 
mothers seemed to find in it confirmation of their feel- 
ings that their own son was in the right school, and 
were inspired to pass it along to friends who were al- 
ready considering making the jump from public to 
private school, and to us in particular, since the boys 
were already friends. It offered to many parents a 
“clincher” for their independent school thinking. 


We also tucked the college placement mailer in with 
all office correspondence and inserted it in catalogs 
sent in answer to inquiries. 


Three weeks after the first mailer was sent out, the 
companion mailer on transportation was circulated in 
the same manner. Far out in suburbia, people who 
had seen and responded to the college placement 
mailer now saw graphically the specific means of trans- 
portation for their particular boy. Many came nearer 
to a decision for the Academy. 


This was October 1956, and parents who had vague 
feelings of uneasiness that that was a particularly over- 
crowded year, were having their suspicions confirmed 
by sons who told of “too many kids” in their grades 
and, perhaps, “‘not enough to do.” 


During the winter we gave such people a natural, so- 
cial chance to come to the Academy and do a little 
first-hand looking. We invited Admiral Donald Mac- 
Millan to bring his exciting color movies and lecture on 


Antartica, for the benefit of the Academy Alumni 
Scholarship Fund. In Newark proper we sought pro- 
gram ads from business and professional alumni. In 
the suburbs we found parents and trustees who would 
be sponsors. Many sponsors gave small dinner parties 
for friends and brought them to the lecture afterwards. 
When these people entered the auditorium they were 
handed programs with the twin mailers tucked inside. 
For some it was a familiar nudge, for others, a new, 
pre-lecture conversation piece. 


In the spring of 1957 we chose two suburbs from 
which already had come feelers of interest, and ar- 
ranged teas there, one in the home of a helpful parent 
and one in the home of a trustee. Carefully selecting 
guest lists to combine satisfied parents with prospects, 
we mailed invitations, following up with day-before 
telephone calls. 


This time the Academy went out into the suburbs. 
The Headmaster took a handful of faculty, a selection 
of Academy yearbooks, catalogs, and, of course, our 
mailer twins. These proved to be conversational ice- 
breakers, and by actual test, could be read one-handed 
by a person who was balancing a cup of tea in the other 
hand! This time the twins appeared in the full season 
of spring upheaval. Parents had had documentary 
proof in report-card form if the public school had not 
got through to their sons that year, or vice versa. 
Faculty were there to discuss particular subject diffi- 
culties with individual parents. The Headmaster 
spoke briefly. Several parents arranged then and 
there for admission testing, or were given summer 
school particulars where extra help was in question. 


When the 1957-58 school year began, enrollment 
showed an increase of 16 boys spread through the 
grades, and these had been selected from an unusually 
large list of applicants. Some were regretfully turned 
away on the small-class policy basis. 


We think our twin pamphlets had a big hand in 
strengthening the number and calibre of our appli- 
cants. 





NEW IDEA IN GET-TOGETHERS 

The Office of Fund Raising and Alumni Affairs 
(OFRAA) at New York Military Academy launched 
a new type of get-together this fall. At certain res- 
taurants in a dozen different cities on the first Wednes- 
day of the month, from 12 noon to 1:30 P.M., members 
of the NYMA “family” (graduate, former cadet, 
teacher, staff officer, trustee, parent, present cadet, or 
friend of the academy) joined in a Dutch treat lunch- 
eon, starting on Oct. 2, 1957. 


Most of the meeting places, which range from Bos- 
ton to Los Angeles, belong to the famous Schrafft 
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organization, and the plan went into operation through 
the cooperation of H. Morgan Shattuck, ’36, executive 
vice-president of the firm. The list of restaurants, 
with the names of alumni “hosts” for the first luncheon 
in October, was published first in the spring issue of 
The Shield, the alumni bulletin of NYMA, and again 
in the fall issue on September 20. The hosts remind 
NYMA people in their areas of the lunches, but are 
not expected to pick up the tab! 


The procedure follows: at any of the restaurants on 
the list an alumnus or associate of NYMA may ask the 
hostess for an NYMA post card. This will lead him 
to any other NYMA friend who is having a Dutch 
Treat Luncheon at the same time and place. The 
post card is addressed to OFRAA-on-Campus, already 
stamped, and is filled out by the alumnus with a few, 
brief personal notes for the next issue of The Shield. 


NY MA alumni have been alerted through the maga- 
zine to form other groups in different centers through- 
out the country. It literally takes only two to make a 
“group.” Then when OFRAA is notified of the meet- 
ing place and the alumni hosts’ names, the post cards 
with the bright maroon NYMA letters are on their 
way, and another outpost of the academy has been 


established. 


TWO SAINT MARY’S HALLS 


Mrs. Frank R. Flounders, Principal of St. Mary’s 
Hall, Burlington, N. J., visited St. Mary’s Hall, 
Brighton, England, this summer and met the English 
Headmistress, Miss Conrady, and spoke to the stu- 
dents. The English St. Mary’s Hall was founded in 
1836, just one year before its Burlington counterpart. 
It is loosely associated with the Anglican Church, as is 
Brighton College, which was founded in 1847. 
Brighton College is a school for boys whose students 
are in the same age group as the boys of St. Mary’s 
Hall, Burlington. 


Initially, the affiliation will be limited to an ex- 
change of correspondence, but the heads of all three 
schools hope that this exchange of letters will soon re- 
sult in an actual exchange of students and, possibly, 
even of teachers. 


Mrs. Flounders reported that English school heads 
have the same concerns which plague American 
administrators: shortage of teachers, overcrowded 
schools, and insufficient university facilities to take 
care of the numbers of students wishing to attend. 


SOME SUGGESTED READING 

H. G. Wells told us that ‘Human History becomes 
more and more a race between education and dis- 
aster.” 


“At long last the sleeping giant of education occu- 
pies the forefront of the public mind. Slowly the 
country is awakening to the fact that our national 
future depends upon our ability to equip youth with 
vision, adaptability, skill, and faith, to meet new 
world conditions which we ourselves can yet grasp 
only in very hazy outline. We are all becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the tremendous impact of cumu- 
lative technology in the atomic age. Thinking men 
everywhere are trying to bring these implications into 
focus so that we may make our efforts keep pace with, 
or lead, the inexorable march of knowledge, rather 
than preside over the destruction of our own children 
and grandchildren.” 


This paragraph taken from the report of the Head- 
master of Eaglebrook School to the Board of Trustees, 
points up the fact that there has been a great deal of 
literature, both articles and reports, concerning the 
present status of both public and independent educa- 
tion and what the problems and forecasts for the 
future are. 


Space and time will not allow a complete review of 
all of these, but here is an incomplete list of various 
articles your editor has come across. 


Second Report to the President, by the President’s 
Committee on Education Beyond the High School, 
July 1957. Although this deals with higher education, 
“‘the Committee is acutely aware that the strength of 
education beyond the high school depends heavily 
upon the strength of our elementary and secondary 
schools. Much of what is said in this Report, there- 
fore, concerning the needs of higher education applies 
with equal force to the lower echelons of education.” 


“Look 25 Years Ahead, Great Changes Coming for 
You and Yours and for June Grads,” — a reprint from 
Changing Times, the Kiplinger Magazine, June 1957. 
A preview of the state of affairs in many realms in- 
cluding schools and colleges. 


U.S. A.in New Dimensions, the Measure and Prom- 
ise of America’s Resources, plus A Twentieth Century 
Fund Survey, 1957 — a good chapter on Education 
for All. 


“Are the Public Schools Doing Their Job? Pro and 
Con,” by J. Keats and H. L. Brown, Jr. — The Satur- 
day Evening Post, September 21, 1957. Articles 
taking both the affirmative and negative side of the 
question are well written. 


““A Rather Odd State of Affairs, The Corporation, 
The School, and The Dollar,” by Frederick A. Stott, 
reprinted from the Andover Bulletin of Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover, Mass., 1957. Speaking of support from 
Corporations, the article closes with the following 
paragraph: “. . . Meagre in the future? A matter of 
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question. But, the foregoing policies, facts, statistics, 
and surmises bring the thread of corporate interest in 
education to a critical area. No path could be clearer 
than that ploughed by higher education, business, and 
industry over recent years. The facts seem to show 
many potential parallels for the secondary schools. 
And sparks of interest and action have been struck. 
So if the schools will stand up more proudly and posi- 
tively, and if like action comes from more of their 
products it may well be said nine years from now that 
CORPORATIONS DO LIKE TO GIVE MONEY 
TO INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS.” 


“Building for the Future,” by Francis Parkman, 
Executive Secretary, National Council of Independent 
Schools, — Reprinted from the Introduction, “‘The 
Challenge of the Gifted,” 38th edition of the annual 
Handbook of Private Schools, Porter Sargent, Publish- 
er, Boston 8, Mass. 


Public Affairs Pamphlet: No. 248, Liberal Educa- 
tion in an Industrial Society, by David A. Shepard. 


RELATIONS WITH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The necessity for cordial relations between inde- 
pendent and public schools is an operating tenet of the 
education creed of Russell B. Fairgrieve, headmaster 
of the Southern Arizona School for Boys, Tucson, 
president of the Association of Independent Schools of 
Southern Arizona, and past president of the Arizona 
Association of Independent Schools. 


In this connection, Capt. and Mrs. Fairgrieve al- 
ways include representatives of the University of 
Arizona and the city and county school systems as 
well as the directors and headmasters of the state’s 
private schools on the invitation list when they open 
the school year with an informal patio supper honoring 
new members of their own faculty and welcoming re- 
turning members and their wives. 


Capt. Fairgrieve, who has tried both ways of bring- 
ing schoolmen together for the exchange of ideas 
during his twenty-seven years at SAS, says it’s much 
easier to get people to swap experiences and discuss 
mutual problems while they’re eating chickenat a lawn 
party under the stars than at a formal indoor meeting. 








WORKSHOP FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 

Librarians will note that there will be two meetings 
of special practical interest to them at the Annual Con- 
ference on March 7 and 8. On March 7 there will be a 
meeting on The Science and Mathematics Curricula and 
the Library; and on March 8 there will be a workshop for 
librarians, part of which will be devoted to the problems 
of day schools and elementary schools. 

If YOU have any suggestions for the agenda of the 
March 8 workshop, please send them to John Park, 
Librarian, Kent School, Kent, Conn., the chairman of the 
Secondary Education Board’s Library Committee. 

Of course librarians will enjoy also the SEB’S Fifth 
Annual Book Awards Meeting on March 7.  Virgilia 
Peterson will present the awards to the authors of the ten 
best adult books of 1957 for the pre-college reader. 


























WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


JoserpuH R. W. Donce, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


Joun G. Con ey, Grosse Pointe University School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


ADVANCED STUDIES PROGRAM 

The Rev. Matthew M. Warren, Rector of St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., has announced the 
formation of the Advanced Studies Program, a six 
weeks resident summer school for N. H. public and 
parochial high school boys of exceptional academic 
ability. The initiation of the Program has been made 
possible by a grant from the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education. The N. H. State Board of Edu- 
cation, the N. H. State Department of Education, and 
the Commissioner of Education have provided guid- 
ance and assistance in coordinating the Program with 


the school systems of the state, and the Program has 
also received the support of the University of N. H., 
St. Anselm’s College, Dartmouth College, Keene 
Teachers College, and Plymouth Teachers College. 
The Advanced Studies Program, while designed to 
meet specific educational problems in N.H., may well 
serve as a model for public-private school cooperation 
in other states with similar problems. 

The purposes of the Advanced Studies Program are 
first, to provide talented high school students with 
challenging educational opportunities otherwise un- 
available to them; second, to interest potential sec- 
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ondary school teachers in the teaching profession; 
third, to provide secondary school teachers with class- 
room training in the instruction of the very able stu- 
dent. 

The Program will run from Saturday, June 21, to 
Saturday, August 2, 1958. A maximum of 100 boys 
will be selected on the basis of aptitude tests, high 
school marks, recommendations of principals and 
teachers, and interviews with the Advanced Studies 
Program staff. Preference will be given to boys who 
have completed the eleventh grade in June, 1958. In 
addition to the program for high school boys, there 
will be an “intern” program for undergraduates of 
N.H. colleges who are interested in secondary school 
teaching and for N. H. high school teachers interested 
in working with students of superior ability. 

Studies made by the N. H. State Department of 
Education indicate that further opportunities for ad- 
vanced high school work within the state would be 
useful and desirable. The Advanced Studies Program 
is designed to supplement and broaden high school 
curricula and, under certain circumstances, to enable 
a student to obtain advanced standing in college. In 
1958 courses will be offered in advanced mathematics, 
calculus, chemistry, concepts of mathematics, French, 
Greek, European history, and physics. Each student 
will take one course, which will meet six days a week 
for at least three hours daily, in most cases completing 
a year’s work in six weeks. In addition, all students 
will take a required English course, which will meet 
three times a week. 

Interns will observe the work of the faculty, assist 
in the presentation of courses and in the supervision 
of laboratories, and attend special classes given by the 
faculty. They will also cooperate in the supervision of 
dormitories, the Library, and the recreational and 
extra-curricular activities. 

Alan N. Hall, a member of the English department 
of St. Paul’s School, has been appointed director of the 
Advanced Studies Program. Mr. Hall received his 
A.B. degree from Dartmouth College and his M.A. 
degree from the University of Penna. R. Philip 
Hugny has been appointed assistant director of the 
Program. Mr. Hugny received his B.S. and M.Ed. 
degrees from the University of N. H., taught math- 
ematics and science in the N. H. public schools, and 
was an assistant professor of education at Rutgers 
University before coming to St. Paul’s School. 


REFRESHER COURSE FOR 
SCIENCE TEACHERS 
The William Penn Charter School, Philadel- 
phia, has announced the sixth in its annual series of 
public-service-to-education lectures to be given in the 


early fall in cooperation with the Philadelphia public 
schools. A “Refresher Course for Secondary-School 
Science Teachers,” under the direction of Professor 
Aaron Lemonick, head of the physics department of 
Haverford College, will include lectures and discus- 
sions led by five members of the Haverford faculty. 


The course will be given on eight successive Mon- 
day afternoons at Penn Charter, beginning on 30 
September, and will provide opportunities for in- 
service-training credit for teachers in the Philadelphia 
system and in several suburban systems. 


The fee for the course, to which all teachers are wel- 
come, is only three dollars because the lecturers’ fees 
are paid, as they have been in the past, from the in- 
come of the James Wills Donation, presented to the 
Overseers of Penn Charter in 1824. 


In the belief that education is the combined con- 
cern of all schools, Penn Charter has invited and en- 
joyed the very helpful cooperation of the Philadelphia 
public schools in providing lectures in fields which are 
of unusual and timely interest to secondary education. 
Previous series have dealt with linguistic science, cul- 
tural anthropology, and mid-twentieth-century math- 
ematics. 


The lecture topics in this series are: “The History 
and Philosophy of Science,” ‘Contemporary Astro- 
nomical Investigation,” “Biological Specificity,” 
“Comparative Biochemistry of Living Organisms,” 
“The Nature of the Chemical Bond,” “‘Radiochemis- 
try,” ‘““Mechanics,” and “Elementary Particles.” 


VOICE OF AMERICA BROADCAST 


The first Voice of America broadcast in German of 
recordings made in U. S. elementary and secondary 
schools was transmitted on June 19 over Station 
RIAS, Berlin. Beamed to Western Germany, Aus- 
tria, and countries behind the Iron Curtain, this 
broadcast was the first in a series of three produced as 
an answer to “Blackboard Jungle,” the motion pic- 
ture about teen-age violence which has been widely 
accepted abroad as accurately representing what goes 
on in American schools. By way of contrast the Voice 
selected material from the coeducational Ethical 
Culture Schools of New York City as an example of 
U. S. elementary and secondary education. 


Described by the Voice as “among the most ad- 
vanced schools in the U. S.,” the Ethical Culture 
Schools, which include the Fieldston School, a six- 
year high school, and two elementary schools, the 
Fieldston Lower School and the Midtown Ethical 
Culture School, have pioneered for nearly eighty 
years in educational practices, many of which are now 
taken for granted by schools, public and private. 
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Among special features which the Voice chose to 
emphasize is the schools’ work in the arts, which in- 
clude woodwork, household arts, and graphic arts, for 
both boys and girls, as well as the fine arts and music. 
The late Felix Adler, who founded the schools in 1878, 
was the first educator to include “manual training” as 
part of the regular curriculum for all children rather 
than only for those who were poor at academics. 
From their beginnings as the first free kindergarten in 
New York City the Ethical Culture Schools, which are 
sponsored by the New York Society for Ethical Cul- 
ture, have grown to their present enrolment of some 
1270 boys and girls from age three through high school. 
In addition to the arts, the schools have continued to 
offer a full academic program with emphasis on high 
scholarship standards. 


In the June 19th broadcast, entitled by the Voice 
“First steps into the world,” Mrs. Blanka Landau, 
kindergarten teacher at the Midtown School, dis- 
cussed the present program for pre-school children. 
She stressed the importance of bridging the gap be- 
tween a child’s home and his first school experience, 
and mentioned ways in which three-, four- and five- 
year-olds get to know their older schoolmates and the 
school as a whole. She described a typical school day 
for five-year-olds. The Voice also recorded a ride 
with younger children in a school bus, apparently con- 
sidered a characteristic American institution. 

In the second recording, broadcast from Berlin on 
June 26, Mrs. Victoria Wagner, Director of the Ethi- 
cal Culture Schools, pointed out that one of the 
schools’ main objectives has been ‘“‘to deliberately 
bring together children of different backgrounds — 
racial, religious, economic.” Emily Henry, Principal 
of the Midtown School, told the story of how the 
schools were started. She described how pressure 
from parents eager to enroll their children first brought 
about the admission of tuition-paying pupils whose 
fees made it possible to admit more children without 
charge. Even today the ratio of scholarships granted 
by the schools is unusually high, and they are awarded 
with the avowed purpose of diversifying the student 
body. 

This broadcast also included a recording made in an 
ethics class taught by Algernon C. Black, head of the 
schools’ ethics department, and a panel discussion 
among three German-speaking members of the Field- 
ston School faculty, Wolf Franck, Hans Hollstein, and 
Mrs. Magda Woss. The Voice recorded their convic- 
tion that the friendly and informal relations which 
Fieldston teachers maintain with their students, and 
the stress laid on developing self-control and responsi- 
bility, reduce the problem of discipline to a minimum, 
in comparison with European schools in which they 
have taught. 


For its broadcast on July 3 the Voice presented these 
three teachers together with Mrs. Wagner in a dis- 
cussion of problems arising out of America’s attempt 
to educate all its children. Mrs. Wagner believes that 
every child should have “‘the education which is best 
adapted to meet his needs and aptitudes. We are very 
much concerned,” she says, “with quality in education 
and how to achieve it in a country as large as ours and 
with children coming from so many backgrounds and 
so many levels of aptitude. The chief function of an 
independent school in a democracy is first of all to 
enable people who are especially interested in educa- 
tion to do pioneering work.” 


GUIDANCE 


The Friends’ Select School, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has begun a four-year course in guidance this year in 
the upper school. After much discussion, the faculty 
decided to plan a program in which students would be 
asked to consider on their own levels certain problems 
which might otherwise be omitted from their regular 
curricula during the four years in the upper school. 

The course has already stimulated much discussion 
and the faculty advisers feel it to be a worthy addi- 
tion to the regular course of studies. 








1957-1958 PRIZE CONTEST 

THe INDEPENDENT ScHooLt BuLtetin will offer two 
prizes of $50 each to the writers of the best unsolicited 
manuscripts submitted for publication before February 15, 
1958. One prize will be awarded for the best article on a 
subject of general interest; the other prize will be awarded 
for the best article in a specific field. Rules governing 
the contest are as follows: 


| 1. Manuscripts should not be longer than approxi- 

mately 2,000 words. 

2. Manuscripts must be typewritten, double-spaced, 
on one side of the paper only, and three copies (one 
original and two carbon copies) must be submitted. 

3. Articles may be on any educational subject likely 
to be of interest to independent elementary or 
secondary school readers. 

4. All articles must be written expressly for Tue In- 
DEPENDENT SCHOOL BuLLeTIN; they may not have 
appeared in print elsewhere. 

5. All manuscripts must be in by February 15. Those 
received earlier may be considered for publication in 
earlier issues of the BULLETIN. 

6. This contest is not open to members of the editorial 
staff or to the Executive Committee of the Second- 
ary Education Board. 

7. The editors of THe InpDEPENDENT ScHooLt BuLte- 
TIn will be the judges, and their decision will be 
final. The editors reserve the right to publish in 
the BuLtetin any article submitted, whether or 
not it wins a prize. 

8. Manuscripts (in triplicate) should be addressed to 
Tue INDEPENDENT ScHooL Buttetin, Secondary 
Education Board, Milton 86, Massachusetts. 
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Certain modifications have taken place in the fac- 
ulty adviser program at New York Military Acad- 
emy, Cornwall-on Hudson, N. Y. For the first half- 
year all new cadets entering the academy become the 
advisees of five members of the administrative staff: 
the superintendent, the professor of military science 
and tactics, the director of athletics, and the chaplains 
of the three major faiths. The old cadets continue 
with their advisers from the previous year. 

Then toward the end of January all cadets, new and 
old, will be under the personal guidance of an experi- 
enced group of the faculty of the academy. The rela- 
tionship is close and informal, with the teachers using 
free periods and “‘in between times” for talking with 
their boys. Each faculty member has been furnished 
with a youth inventory sheet as a guide for considera- 
tion and a convenience for recording the solution of 
specific problems. Topics considered are: the school, 
looking ahead, about myself, getting along with others, 
my home and family, boy-girl relationship, health, and 
things in general. Periodically these sheets are filled 
out by the adviser and placed in the individual cadet’s 
cumulative file in the office of the director of guidance. 

This file has been the creation of Dr. Walter A. 
Preische, director of guidance at New York Military 
Academy, and is the result of three years of study, re- 
search, and trial. The folder is a standard manila 
folder with printed lines and headings for the listing of 
the following records: personal, academic, testing, col- 
lege choice, vocational choice, and military record, 
personality record, activity record, including athletics, 
clubs, publications, and hobbies. Since the file is a 
folder, other pertinent letters, recommendations, and 
papers may be placed inside it. 


CURRICULUM AND CLASSROOM 


The Denver Country Day School, Denver, Colo., 
opened its fifth year with an enrolment of eighty stu- 
dents, the largest enrolment in its short history. This 
number, in fact, is its limit with its present physical 
facilities. 

In addition to the standard college preparatory cur- 
riculum, a ninth grade course in geology is being of- 
fered. This course, given for the first time in 1956-57, 
met with such favorable reception that it is being in- 
corporated into the curriculum as a supplement to the 
science curriculum and as a replacement for the gen- 
eral science course, which is now being taught in the 
eighth grade. In a sense, the course is a natural out- 
growth of interest in this subject, since the area around 
Denver abounds in unusual geological formations, and 
also because many of the students have been “rock 
hounds” or semi-precious gem collectors for as many 
as several years before coming to the school. The 


geology course consists of lectures and laboratory 
work, as well as field trips to some of the interesting 
formations on the eastern slopes of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 





An “Honors Group” in both English and history, 
designed to challenge and stimulate the gifted stu- 
dents, has been established this year at the Friends’ 
Select School, Philadelphia, Pa. This group of senior 
students was selected by a faculty committee on the 
basis of intellectual stability and _ responsibility. 
Those seniors eligible for the group were given the op- 
portunity to choose Honors Group English or history. 
At the present time there are ten students in both 
groups. This course of study has been much influ- 
enced by the Advanced Placement Program. 





The senior course in fine arts introduced experi- 
mentally a year ago at the Noble and Greenough 
School of Dedham, Mass., is being retained as a per- 
manent part of the curriculum. Organized by Richard 
Van Kleeck, chief lecturer, under the auspices of the 
English department, the course covers a history and 
appreciation of architecture, painting, sculpture, and 
music through the ages, by means of slides and record- 
ings. Entirely a lecture course requiring orderly note- 
taking, fine arts serves as an intermediate step towards 
familiarity with college course procedures. Shelves 
are stocked with voluntary collateral reading, though 
the course demands no formal preparation. The 
English department omits one assignment per week to 
relieve academic pressure. The two weekly lectures of 
fine arts, together with a required weekly period of 
public speaking, receive official half-course credit. 





Several important curriculum changes have been 
made at The Park School of Baltimore this fall. 
Manfred Schweitzer, heretofore director of studies, 
has been appointed Assistant Principal of the Upper 
School. 

The upper school has been departmentalized. The 
English department will be headed by John F. Russell; 
foreign languages by Mr. Schweitzer; history by Rob- 
ert Ganter; mathematics by Mrs. Beulah Townsend; 
science by Mrs. Jacquelyn Lovell; art by Grace Van 
Order, and music by Jack Ramey. 

French will be introduced in the sixth grade this 
year, under the direction of Herbert Morss. Next 
year it will be carried into the seventh grade, thus 
making it available for seven straight years. 

In 1952, Hans Froelicher, Jr., Headmaster Emeritus 
of Park, initiated a questionnaire for the National 
Council of Independent Schools, “Some Inquiries 
Helpful in Appraising Mental Health in a School.” 
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Mr. Froelicher was anxious to institute a program 
whereby the well-being of the entire school family was 
related to the actual curriculum. There was nation- 
wide interest in such a forward step, and Park is proud 
to have helped with this landmark in education. 

As a direct result of this survey, a Well-Being Clinic 
has been established at Park under the guidance of Dr. 
Lester Gliedman of the Johns Hopkins University, 
with Dr. Carola Guttmacher and Dr. Klaus Berblinger 
as consultants. The services of these professionals will 
be augmented by Mrs. Esta Maril, psychiatric social 
worker, and Mrs. Ellin Deese, psychologist. Dr. 
Gliedman will discuss special problems with the fac- 
ulty, and Drs. Guttmacher and Berblinger will consult 
with teachers on problems of child development and 
individual students. Mrs. Maril will visit the school 
half a day each week to meet with students, teachers, 
or parents who would like to discuss a problem. Mrs. 
Deese will be in charge of individual testing. 

The Clinic will endeavor to prevent rather than to 
cure emotional disturbances. Other schools through- 
out the country have worked out similar programs, 
but Park, to quote from the official records, “. . . shares 
with these schools the concern for mental health... 
our difference is — to borrow a phrase from The Work 
We Do — that we do not think of these services as a 
thing apart from the curriculum. We try to exploit to 
the fullest the deep and abiding interest in education 
that these professional men and women have, the ex- 
perience of their work-a-day life, and the wisdom that 
is theirs by the very nature of their work — for the 
continuous improvement of learning and living.” 





The experiment in an exclusively aural-oral begin- 
ning course in French is now in its third year of opera- 
tion at Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. Of the 
twelve boys who were the original “guinea pigs” in 
1955-56, ten are now in a regular French 3 class, two 
having had to give up French because of schedule 
conflicts. The fifteen boys who signed up for the class 
last year are now beginning to read and write in a spe- 
cial second-year class. This September, thirty-one 
boys elected the new method, and so two sections have 
been formed, one for ninth graders and one for tenth. 
Visitors are at all times welcome at these classes which 
meet at 10 in the morning and at 5 in the afternoon. 
The French department feels that it has gone far 
enough with the experimentation to wish to reorganize 
its courses so that all beginners may be taught by this 
method. It is also eager to cooperate with any other 
school interested in setting up a similar type of course. 





Concurrent with the beginning of its forty-first 
year, Saint Louis Country Day School, St. Louis, 


Mo., has introduced compulsory courses in religion for 
all Class Six (Grade Seven) boys as well as for high 
school seniors. Teachers of English are presenting the 
courses, which meet for one period a week with reading 
assignments forming the basis of classroom discussion. 


During the first semester, seniors will read the com- 
panion volumes Comparative Religion and Sacred Books 
of the World by A. C. Bouquet, a Cambridge Univer- 
sity scholar, enabling them to survey the world’s living 
religions as well as to read selections from their sacred 
writings. The Christian Demand for Social Justice, a 
book of essays edited by William Scarlett, the late 
Bishop of Missouri, will be read during the second 
semester. These essays, the department hopes, will 
cause the student to think of various contemporary 
social, political, and economic problems from a reli- 
gious point of view; moreover, searching and frank 
discussions will be encouraged at all times. Twelve- 
year-old boys in Class Six will read Edith Hamilton’s 
Mythology and the Book of Books, an abridgment of the 
King James’ version of the Bible, which treats the 
various stories according to their literary form. 

In short, to remind students of the importance of 
religion in life, to introduce them to the general nature 
of religious thought, to provide a background for re- 
ligious and mythological allusions, and to stimulate 
boys to discuss the basic aspects of theological philos- 
ophy are some of the announced aims of the course. 
While not oriented to the reinforcement of any single 
faith, emphasis will be placed on the essentials of re- 
ligion in both its historical and contemporary setting. 





Shady Side Academy in Pittsburgh, Pa., has in- 
stituted this year an eleventh grade mathematics 
course which includes both plane and solid geometry. 
This plan, which was adopted at the suggestion of the 
College Board and a number of engineering schools, 
will also make available additional time in the senior 
year program for analytical geometry and calculus. 

In addition to the new geometry course, Shady 
Side’s mathematics program now includes sections in 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh grades which are partici- 
pating in the Advanced Placement Program. 








READING INSTITUTE 
The next Annual Reading Institute at Temple Univer- 
sity in Philadelphia will be held from January 27 through 
January 31 inclusive. The theme will be ‘Reading in the 
Total School Program.” 
Further information may be obtained by writing to: 
The Reading Clinic 
Department of Psychology 
Temple University 


Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
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The Sidwell Friends School, Washington, D. C., 
has received a grant of $10,000 from the William C. 
Whitney Foundation to continue for a four-year period 
research begun last year in the use of the alphabetic 
word-building method of teaching reading to eliminate 
reading failures among children of good intelligence. 
The alphabetic word-building method is designed to 
help that small percentage of the total school popula- 
tion who, though they may have potentially high lit- 
eracy, experience difficulty learning to read when 
taught by the generally accepted methods. 

Sidwell Friends School has had nine years of suc- 
cessful experience in using the alphabetic word-build- 
ing method with individual students in need of spe- 
cial remedial training in the basic language skills. 
The group project initiated last year was in the sys- 
tematic use of the alphabetic word-building method in 
teaching reading, spelling, and handwriting to care- 
fully selected children in the first grade. The pupils in 
last year’s group will continue with the program for 
four years, and carefully screened first graders will 
be enrolled each year. Anna Gillingham is consultant 
to the program. 





Four new courses have been introduced into the 
curriculum of The Taft School, Watertown, Conn., 
and the purchase of new equipment has made possible 
the improvement of the work of the music department 
this year. 


The major innovation is a four-year program in 
classics, now offered to superior language students. 
Dr. Robert Woolsey, who planned the program, alter- 
nates the study of Latin and Greek, culminating in 
the senior year with the comparative reading of Homer 
and Vergil in the original tongues. 

Two new mathematics courses for seniors are open 
as electives and meet twice a week. The department 
chairman, Edwin C. Douglas, teaches trigonometry to 
those who are not taking a regular course but who wish 
to keep in touch with the subject. Robert L. Young 
offers an advanced “Topics in Modern Algebra” to 
seniors who are also taking senior mathematics. This 
course deals with the elementary theory of groups. 

An expanded program in creative art is now offered 
to Taft students. Nearly twenty middlers and seniors 
are receiving special instruction from Mark W. Potter. 





At Wilkins Private High School, San Francisco, 
Calif., two periods of English are now being required 
of each student. One isa class in composition (written 
and spoken) and the other is a class in literature 
(where an introduction to long-time classic favorites 
such as Scott’s Ivanhoe and Dickens’s Tale of Two 


Cities will furnish material for vocabulary work, de- 
velopment in reading skills, and literary criticism). 

As an answer to the many complaints, voiced by 
teachers as much as by anyone else, that students to- 
day cannot read, write, or speak well, the new program 
simply aims to provide the time needed in school for 
studying our language and the works of those espe- 
cially skilled in its use in order that our youngsters, 
too, can achieve some mastery of it. 


BUILDING, GIFTS, FUND-RAISING 


John F. Godman, Headmaster of Berkshire 
School, Sheffield, Mass., reported that construction 
of new athletic fields for football, soccer, baseball, and 
hockey, on the south campus area, will be completed 
this fall. The hockey rink makes use of nylon cur- 
tains suspended from steel cables to provide shade. 





For years dependent on the vagaries of New Eng- 
land weather, hockey at Brooks School, North An- 
dover, Mass., may henceforward draw more enthusi- 
asts from the other winter sports. An artificial hockey 
rink has been opened! For many years wanted rather 
desperately by the undergraduates, the new rink, for 
which ground was broken early in the summer, is a 
reality thanks to the generosity and efforts of many 
alumni and friends of the school. The rink is situated 
at the west end of the football practice field. Not 
only will it serve the needs of Brooks hockey players; 
arrangements have been made with the selectmen of 
the town to provide time for North Andover residents 
who wish to skate, and with the North Andover Rec- 
reation Center, which is forming a skating club for 
meinbers in the Greater Lawrence area. 


Brooks School also has recently opened a new room 
in the school library. Given by the family, classmates, 
and friends of Ross Wilkins, Jr., a member of last 
year’s sixth form who died in January at his home in 
Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich., the new room not only 
serves as a most attractive memorial to a boy to whom 
books and reading meant much during his lifetime, 
but also relieves in some measure the demands for 
more space in a fast-growing library. 





The Cate School, Carpinteria, Calif., will cele- 
brate its fiftieth anniversary in June, 1960. The 50th 
Anniversary Development Fund, organized since No- 
vember 1955, has as its anniversary goal a grand total 
of $500,000. 

This money will be used as follows: additional dor- 
mitory and classroom space to permit enlarging the 
school to 125 boys; enlargement of gymnasium and 
other athletic facilities; additional endowment funds; 
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and a new chapel. The first tangible achievement of 
the Development Fund can already be seen: a new 
baseball field which was completed in time for the 1957 
baseball season. 





Facilities of Chadwick School, Rolling Hills, 
Calif., were overtaxed as it opened for its 21st year 
with a registration of 340, an all-time high and a seven- 
per cent increase from the 318 students considered a 
capacity enrollment last September. 


Doubling in some dormitory single rooms was made 
necessary by 140 boarders. Enclosed porches, recrea- 
tion rooms, and other spaces not intended for this pur- 
pose were drafted as classrooms, and upper school stu- 
dents overflowed into a temporary dining room at the 
lower school. 


Unforeseen obstacles have delayed construction of 
a 12-unit new senior high school, which will relieve the 
congestion and provide for additional day students. 

Anticipating the bumper enrollment, Cdr. and Mrs. 
Joseph H. Chadwick, co-directors, increased the in- 
struction staff to fifty-eight, maintaining the tradi- 
tional 1-6 teacher-student ratio. 

Plans for a new dormitory for senior boys that will 
partially replace time-hallowed old Senior Row, be- 
loved by alumni for cherished memories, were made 
public last month by the administration. 


The dormitory, to domicile sixteen boys and two 
faculty members, is scheduled tentatively to be opened 
for use in the second semester of the current school 
year. 


Plans incorporate suggestions elicited in consulta- 
tions between the building committee, faculty, and old 
students. Two shower rooms, one at either end of the 
building, are provided for, and every effort will be 
made to create a homey atmosphere in interior de- 
signs and appointments. Each faculty room will have 
private bath. 

Also included in the concrete-block structure will be 
lounge, kitchenette, and two patios in the center sec- 
tion. Cost will exceed $50,000. 





The trustees of The Choate School in Wallingford, 
Conn., have announced that the George and Clara St. 
John Hall, the new classroom building, will be started 
this fall. 

The plan for the building includes fourteen class- 
rooms, a lecture hall, a language laboratory, execu- 
tive offices, departmental offices, and book and sta- 
tionery shops. The building will commemorate the 
forty years of dedicated service by Headmaster Emeri- 
tus and Mrs. George C. St. John. 


Cincinnati Country Day School, Cincinnati, O., 
opened the school year in its newly-completed upper 
school building. The building, begun last year, re- 
placed a structure designated as temporary thirty 
years ago. The old structure has been removed to 
make way for an enlarged parking lot. The new 
building contains a laboratory, twelve classrooms, a 
library, kitchen, office space, and other facilities. In 
addition, the former study hall has been remodeled to 
serve as the dining hall. 

At the present time, work on the enlargement of 
the gymnasium is well-advanced and should be com- 
pleted in time for the basketball season. The new 
building will increase locker and storage space and will 
provide two practice courts or one full-size court plus 
folding bleachers. 


Future plans call for the addition of an auditorium. 





Culver Military Academy, Culver, Indiana, re- 
ceived a gift of $1,000,000 from the Eugene C. Eppley 
Foundation, Inc., for the endowment of six academic 
chairs. 

The income from the fund will be used to attract 
and to support outstanding teachers in the fields of 
English, mathematics, foreign languages, science, 
history, and fine arts. 

The gift was announced during the recent dedica- 
tion ceremonies for Culver’s new $1,900,000, three- 
building academic center, the Gignilliat Memorial 
Quadrangle. The Hall of Humanities and the Hall of 
Science in this quadrangle were also gifts by Mr. 
Eppley. 

Benefactions of Eugene C. Eppley, Omaha, Neb., 
former hotel operator and a 1901 honor graduate of 
the Academy, to Culver now total $3,600,000. Mr. 
Eppley is a member of the Board of Directors of The 
Culver Educational Foundation. 


In presenting the gift Mr. Eppley pointed out that 
the future of our nation lies in the proper training of 
our youth in the American way of life, which, in turn, 
depends on the strength and economic security of our 
teachers. The creation of this perpetual endowment 
will provide incentive and security and will permit 
Culver to appoint outstanding men in each academic 
department. 











REPORT ON LANGUAGE QUESTIONNAIRES 

The report on the language questionnaires, sent out to 
member schools last year, will appear in the January or 
April issue of the Buttetin. Schools that did not return 
their copies are urged to do so before Christmas. 
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Starting its forty-fourth year on September 23, the 
Detroit Country Day School opened the doors of a 
fine new plant to some 260 students. The thirty- 
three acre wooded site is shared by Country Day and 
its new sister school, The Bloomfield Country Day 
School. 





As DeVeaux School in Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
opened its doors for the 105th time, student interest 
centered around the newly completed Memorial Gym- 
nasium and Swimming Pool. The $300,000 edifice, 
dedicated by The Rt. Rev. Lauriston L. Scaife, Bishop 
of the Episcopal Diocese of Western New York and 
President of the Board of Trustees, was the most re- 
cent of a number of major improvements including 
four new faculty homes. 





On July 23 ground was broken for an addition to the 
Davidson gymnasium at The Elgin Academy, Elgin, 
Ill. 

The $150,000.00 structure will house much needed 
dressing rooms for both boys and girls, a lobby and a 
100-foot playing floor, which may be entered from 
either the playing floor level or swimming pool level of 
the old gym structure. The new gym will have an 
acoustical ceiling which will permit choral programs 
to be held in this building. A folding stage will be 
added to the gym. The structure will be completed 
before Christmas. 


Already plans are on the drawing board for a new 
girls’ dormitory, which will allow for much needed 
expansion in the boarding girls’ department. Sched- 
ules call for the completion of this building in time for 
the opening of school in the fall of 1958. 





Since early spring a committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Chaplain McDowell, has been meeting to de- 
velop ideas for a new chapel at Episcopal Academy, 
Philadelphia. 

At the recommendation of this committee to pro- 
ceed with the chapel plans, Vincent G. Kling, the in- 
ternationally-known architect and the father of two 
academy boys, was appointed by the board of trustees, 

Mr. Kling has designed a chapel which not only 
meets the physical needs of the expanding school but 
has answered the religious ideas and aspirations of the 
boys. Modern, in the sense that the typical Roman 
cross pattern is discarded for the Greek cross and that 
the altar is in the centre of the cross, it is traditional in 
the sense that it refocuses attention on the altar, which 
is bathed in light from the tower of glass overhead. 

The academy started a drive to raise the necessary 
money on October 21. 


Friends’ Central School in Philadelphia opened 
in September with numerous changes in the physical 
plant and a capacity enrollment. 

The new Arts and Science Building, designed by 
Vincent Kling and offering laboratories for physics, 
biology, and chemistry, an art studio, and a metal and 
woodworking shop, has been opened. The former 
Science Building has been re-designed for use by the 
music, speech, and drama departments. The former 
art and music studio now offers a new Kindergarten 
Room, improved facilities for Lower School art, music, 
and shop, a teacher’s lounge, and an Outgrown Shop, 
which is run by the parents. 

In the Lower School the library has been removed 
to larger quarters, the infirmary enlarged, and a 
science room added. 





As a result of increased enrollment, the Friends’ 
Select School, 17th and the Parkway, Philadelphia’s 
oldest private school, has launched a $150,000 build- 
ing program. The major part of the program includes 
construction of a new gymnasium. 

Dr. Kenneth Fry, father of a 1957 graduate and 
surgeon at Jefferson Hospital, will be general chair- 
man of the campaign. Roger Wilson of the John F. 
Rich Company will be in charge of the campaign office 
located at the school. 

The School Committee has engaged Fridtjof Tobies- 
son, Philadelphia architect and member of the Willis- 
town Meeting, whose plans for the new gymnasium 
have been submitted for approval. It is hoped that 
actual construction may begin in the spring of 1958. 

The first part of the three-phase program will in- 
clude the new gymnasium with adequate locker facili- 
ties and recreational area. The second and third parts 
of the long-term building program will provide addi- 
tional classroom space for the lower school, a complete 
kindergarten unit, new science laboratories for the 
upper school, and will help in part to increase faculty 
salaries. 





The new library and science building at Governor 
Dummer Academy, South Byfield, Mass., which 
has been under construction for the past year, was 
opened for classes this fall, and the dedication was 
held on Parents’ Day, October 19. 

The building was designed by W. S. Brodie of the 
firm of Kilham, Hopkins, Greeley & Brodie of Boston. 
Over 650 alumni and friends of the school contributed 
$665,000 to build, equip, and maintain this handsome 
building. 

The facilities include up-to-date laboratories for 
physics, chemistry, and biology, a demonstration lec- 
ture hall available for all three sciences, a large seminar 
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room, and four generous classrooms. In the other 
wing of the building a beautifully appointed reading 
room is flanked by the periodical room and the libra- 
rian’s office. 





Ashley-McGivern Hall, on the East Campus of the 
Graham-Eckes School, Palm Beach, Florida, was 
dedicated on March 29. This building was construc- 
ted and furnished at a cost of $175,000, and the cost 
was paid by some seventy donors. 

The lower floor is used for dining rooms. The boys’ 
dining room on the south side, the girls’ dining room 
on the north. Each dining room seats approximately 
seventy-five. 

The kitchens were modernized. Large walk-in ice 
boxes were installed, new dish-washing machines, pan- 
tries, etc. 


On the second floor of this building is a Pent House 
overlooking the sea. This floor contains the living 
quarters of Dr. Inez Graham and Miss Evelyn Eckes. 

The Pamela Prehler Memorial Hall is a $25,000 
gift of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Phillips Prehler in memory 
of their daughter, Pamela Catherine Prehler, who was 
a member of the Class of 1957 and who met accidental 
death in September 1956. 

This building is 28 x 40 feet long, with a balcony, 
and will be used as a Concert Hall and also as a place 
for TV and radio broadcasts. On the balcony is a 
Hammond Electric Church Organ, and on the lower 
floor there will be a Steinway Concert Grand. 

This building was erected at a cost of $25,000. 
Much of the fine Italian stonework from the Dodge 
Estate, which was being demolished in Palm Beach, 
has been purchased and is being used in this building, 
as well as several wrought-iron lamps, iron stairways, 
and railing. 

Semmes Chapel, which was the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
Prewitt Semmes of Detroit in 1951, is being enlarged 
to take care of a new pipe organ, the gift of the Florida 
East Coast Railway. 

Seating space in the Chapel will now be increased by 
forty seats, two Robing Rooms for the Choir, and ad- 
ditional space for the Lectern and the Choir. 

Funds to enlarge were given by Mrs. Marie Arnold 
Chapin before her death in 1956. Graham-Eckes 
School also inherited in her will 1,000 shares of Gen- 
eral Motors Preferred Stock, market value $110,000. 

Gifts for 1956-57 round out a four-year fund raising 
which has now totalled approximately one-half million 
dollars. 





This fall The Haverford School, Haverford, Pa., 
will begin construction of its new junior school, with 


occupancy by the first six grades and the pre-school 
group scheduled for the beginning of the school year in 
1958. The erection of this building, made possible 
through funds raised in a drive conducted during 1956 
and 1957, will climax an extensive plant rehabilitation 
and building program started in 1946 by Headmaster 
Leslie R. Severinghaus. To date the latest drive has 
received approximately $460,000 from about 1,300 
contributors. The demolition of the present junior 
school building, and the purchase of an additional 
tract of land adjoining, will free playing space for the 
large enrollment expected in the school’s seventy-fifth 
anniversary year. 





The fathers of senior class students at Horace 
Mann School in New York City each year form a 
committee and, wholly independent of the school, 
raise money for a project which they have selected 
from the current needs of the school for which funds 
have not been appropriated. 


In 1952 the proceeds were used to renovate the en- 
tire fourth floor in the main building, as well as the 
creation of an art department and several art depart- 
ment rooms; in 1953 they defrayed the cost of re- 
building five tennis courts — in 1954 a new biology 
laboratory and a ramp from a nearby park to the 
school property. 

In 1955 the senior fathers waived their drive in favor 
of a building fund campaign then going on, and di- 
verted their funds to that cause. A Steinway grand 
piano, cabinets for musical instruments, chairs for the 
orchestra, and new hi-fi equipment were donated by 
the fathers of 1956. 

At the present time, through a gift of $10,000 from 
the fathers of the class of 1957, the school is making an 
addition to its winter sports facilities by the construc- 
tion of a standard board running track on the hitherto 
undeveloped section of its campus known as the Four 
Acres, the project requiring extensive grading. The 
track will be ten feet wide with a 200’ straightaway 
and will be the standard size of eleven laps to the mile. 
The type of construction will permit eventual removal 
of the track to another part of the campus if plans to 
develop a new football field on the Four Acres materi- 
alize. 

Horace Mann School has undertaken an extensive 
renovation of the heating plant in its main building, 
Tillinghast Hall, a four-story stone structure with fifty 
rooms, which was erected in 1914. 

The renovation includes the installation of thermo- 
static traps on all radiators, and individual thermo- 
static controls throughout the building. 

The project, designed primarily for the greater com- 
fort of teachers and students, should also result in con- 
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siderable savings in fuel, although not extensive 
enough to amortize (except over a long period) the 
initial $22,000 cost of the modernization. 





Around November 1, The Hotchkiss School, 
Lakeville, Conn., expects to dedicate an artificial 
hockey rink, made possible through the generosity of 
a group of interested alumni. Ground was broken in 
late July by the C. H. Nickerson Company, which is 
doing the grading. The technical and mechanical in- 
stallation is being done by the Mollenberg and Betz 
Company under the direction of Peter Carver Asso- 
ciates. The 200 by 85-foot rink will not be covered, 
but the basic construction is such that a roof can be 
added if and when more funds become available. 

The new dormitory now under construction at 
Hotchkiss is expected to be ready for occupancy when 
the boys return after the Christmas holidays. Named 
Van Santvoord Hall in honor of George Van Sant- 
voord, 08, who served as headmaster from 1928 until 
his retirement two years ago, the building will house 
thirty-four boys. It also contains apartments for four 
faculty families and one bachelor master. Built by 
the C. H. Nickerson Company of Torrington and con- 
structed of fireproof concrete finished with brick, the 
dormitory blends harmoniously with the other build- 
ings and is one of the final steps in the school’s long- 
range program of replacing original with more modern 
construction. 





The physical plant of Laguna Blanca School, 
Santa Barbara, Calif., was enlarged in the summer by 
the construction of an attractive primary building to 
house the first grade and newly instituted kindergar- 
ten. The work crew, consisting entirely of upper 
school boys and recent graduates of the school, was 
supervised by faculty members Glenn Reitz and Ches- 
ter Cash, the shop instructor and senior master who 
has directed the construction of nearly all the buildings 
on the campus. Named in recognition of his twenty- 
four years in the school, the addition will be known as 
the Charles C. Cash Primary Building. 


Measuring seventy-six by twenty-five feet, the 
Spanish-style structure incorporates such features as 
two individual furnaces thermostatically controlled in 
each class room, soundproof ceilings, modern over- 
head lighting, and view windows facing the spacious 
play area in the rear. A circular drive in front affords 
increased parking area for the faculty. The land- 
scaping will blend with the rural atmosphere of the 
campus. 

Funds for the building were donated last year in a 
vigorous drive conducted among the parents, alumni, 
and friends of the school. The additional classroom 


space has permitted an increase in the school’s enroll- 
ment to 210 students. 





A new gymnasium and three new faculty homes were 
completed for the opening of another school year at 
Loomis School, Windsor, Conn. 

The gym will house a regulation basketball court, a 
spacious reception room, a school store and student 
bank, a rifle range, complete kitchen facilities, ath- 
letic supply and storage room, meeting rooms for stu- 
dent organizations, and bleachers for 700 spectators. 

Three new seven-room colonial homes were made 
available to faculty and their families. These homes 
are located on the southern part of the campus over- 
looking the Farmington River. 





Improvements at The Mercersburg Academy, 
Mercersburg, Pa., during the summer have included 
the building of new parking lots in strategic places, re- 
pair of the tennis courts, enlargement and remodeling 
of the infirmary facilities, and new folding bleachers 
for the main floor of the gymnasium. 


The work in the infirmary has been financed by the 
Class of 1914 and the Parents’ Fund. The Class of ’14 
gave the sum of $2,000 to renovate the infirmary 
kitchen, and the parents of the boys in school during 
1956-57 gave more than $7,000 to enlarge one ward 
and the nurse’s quarters. 


The new bleachers for the main floor of the gymna- 


sium were purchased by a gift of $6,000 from nine 
alumni of the school. 





The school committee and trustees of Moses Brown 
School, Providence, R. I., have allotted the first hun- 
dred thousand dollars raised in the capital funds drive 
of the school’s development program to increase the 
reserves set aside for faculty pensions. Under another 
part of the program, the new science laboratory-class- 
room building, for which ground was broken in May, 
nears completion. Chemistry, physics, and biology 
will have separate sections in the new building, and a 
small greenhouse for use in biology is a special feature 
of the architect’s plans. 


Moses Brown is also grateful to one of its patrons, 
Benjamin R. Albert, for a four-speed record player 
and for providing a new amplifying system in Alumni 
Hall for lectures, theatrical performances, and the 
cinema. 





On Saturday, October 5, a dream of many years 
came true for Mount Hermon School, Mount Her- 
mon, Mass., when the trustees presented the new gym- 
nasium to Headmaster Howard L. Rubendall. In a 
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brief but impressive ceremony, Chester I. Barnard of 
New York, chairman of the board, and John L. 
Grandin, Jr., of Boston, chairman of the buildings 
committee, presented the recently completed gym- 
nasium to Mount Hermon School. The building was 
accepted by Dr. Rubendall and by Clayton Pruitt, 
the president of the student council. 

Built at a cost of more than a million dollars, the 
handsome brick edifice brings to fruition many years 
of planning and hoping on the part of director of ath- 
letics, Axel B. Forslund and his staff. The three major 
additions to the athletic equipment of the school are a 
swimming pool 75 feet long and 42 feet wide, with 
gallery space for 400 people, a basketball and play area 
184 feet long by 102 feet wide, with rollaway bleachers 
capable of accommodating 1,100 persons, and a locker 
room which contains 586 full length lockers. An inter- 
esting feature of the latter is that each individual 
locker is ventilated by a forced air ventilation system. 
The building was designed by Campbell and Aldrich, 
architects of Boston, and constructed by the Mac- 
Millan Company, of Keene, New Hampshire. 


Faculty committees have been at work for over a 
year planning for the wisest utilization of this tremen- 
dous expansion of equipment for the athletic depart- 
ment. Concrete plans have been drawn up to assure 
that the building is used not solely for the improve- 
ment of existing programs and teams, but more for 
the purpose of increasing the effectiveness of the de- 


partment’s work for all the students of Mount Hermon 
School. 





The Noble and Greenough School of Dedham, 
Mass., announces the completion and present opera- 
tion of the Ernest G. Stillman Science Building. 
Named for a distinguished doctor, for many years the 
school’s most generous patron through anonymous 
gifts, the new building represents the combined con- 
tribution of alumni and friends. Designed by Rad- 
ford Abbot, and built and equipped at a cost of $145,- 
000, the Stillman Wing in Georgian brick adjoins the 
north end of the original schoolhouse, balancing archi- 
tecturally the Administration Wing, built and at- 
tached to the south end of the schoolhouse eight years 
ago. 

The Science Wing houses on its ground floor three 
commodious and fully-found laboratories, one for each 
of the major sciences. The biology laboratory, the 
most easterly, has a connecting greenhouse. On the 
second floor are four classrooms, one, the Volkmann 
Roon, a lecture-hall seating seventy-five and equipped 
with a variety of audio-visual appliances. Another, 
the Theodore I. Reese Memorial Room, is furnished 
with a specially constructed round table as a con- 


ference classroom. The remaining two are conven- 
tional classrooms dramatically set among the tree- 
tops. The building is rich in storage-closet space and 
connecting passages for expansion or contraction. 

The approach to the new building was landscaped 
by Sidney Shurcliff. It consists of a graceful low brick 
wall flanking broad flagstone steps, enclosing gently 
sloping lawn with decorative bushes. 

The Stillman Science Wing is an exciting combina- 
tion of beauty and practicality. Its completion for 
the first time allows each member of the faculty a 
room of his own. 


Completion of the Stillman Science Building has 
permitted many practical alterations in the Admin- 
istration Wing. By expansion and partitioning, the 
school office has been departmentalized, with separate 
office rooms for the Business Manager and the Di- 
rector of Admissions. A small waiting room for 
visitors has been created in the same operation, which 
was made feasible by absorbing the former Faculty 
Room and moving the Faculty headquarters to the 
north side of the corridor. The former admissions 
office now becomes a typing, duplicating room, or a 
small conference place apart from the Faculty Room. 
The addition of new bookcases at the south end of the 
Memorial Library increases the usefulness of that 
room. These improvements have been made possible 
by the release of space permitted by the new building. 





Proctor Academy, Andover, N. H., dedicated a 
new $200,000 auditorium and classroom addition on 
Sunday, October 6. The addition, designed by Lyford 
and Magenau, of Concord, N. H., and constructed by 
Temple and Crane, contractors of Boston, provides 
five extra classrooms, a lobby, an auditorium and 
stage. 

The auditorium is named the Holland Memorial 
Auditorium. It was dedicated in honor of Judge Bert 
E. Holland of Jamaica Plain, Mass., formerly of Wil- 
mot, N. H. The auditorium is in memory of Judge 
Holland’s wife, the former Helen Chapman Holland, 
and her sister, S. Luella Chapman. 

The new construction has been added to Maxwell 
Savage Hall, Proctor’s principal classroom and ad- 
ministration building. 

The style of the addition conforms with the Georg- 
ian architecture of the original building, with modern 
touches. Each of the classrooms has large window 
areas for a maximum amount of light, while the audi- 
torium is without windows. All ventilation and light- 
ing for the 236-seat auditorium is artificially con- 
trolled, providing better acoustical conditions. Every 
other chair is provided with an arm tablet, for mass 
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testing. A slanted floor and slanted ceiling provide 
acoustical excellence. The auditorium also has a pro- 
jection booth and cinemascope screen for moving pic- 
tures. 

The classrooms are provided with green chalk- 
boards and soundproof ceilings. The dividing walls 
are removable so as to make one large room from three 
smaller ones. 





The Rye Country Day School, Rye, N. Y., has 
refurnished and redecorated the science laboratory. 
Four fully-equipped, light-oak work tables that will 
accommodate sixteen students for chemistry, biology, 
and physics have been installed in the rear of the room. 
These are matched in color and design with cabinets 
on two sides and with tablet armchairs in front for 
demonstrations and lectures. Pastel-green walls and 
a gray tile floor complete the decor. 





Further improvements and additions to the physi- 
cal plant are in evidence on the campus at St. 
George’s School, Newport, R. I. Increased faculty 
housing facilities are available in a pair of two-story 
brick buildings joined to the present gymnasium. 
The purchase of additional quarters adjacent to the 
main campus provides further faculty space. Eight 
new rooms are ready for boarding students in what was 
formerly the school’s art studio, the studio itself now 
being located elsewhere on the campus. Three new 
classrooms are now in use, making it possible to han- 
dle the increased enrollment. 

The school snack bar, ““Tuckshop”’ to St. Georgians, 
is now operating in the renovated basement of the 
main building. Profits are contributed to the school’s 
summer camp, run by the students for the benefit of 
boys from Providence, R. I. 





Contingent pledges and commitments totaling 
$350,000 in the final drive for $700,000 to complete 
the new 56-acre Ladue campus of Saint Louis Coun- 
try Day School, Berkeley, Mo., were announced on 
October 15 at a meeting of 500 parents, alumni, and 
friends of the school. 


James S. McDonnell, Jr., honorary chairman of the 
school’s board of trustees and president of McDonnell 
Aircraft Corporation, personally pledged $200,000, 
provided the remaining $500,000 needed for comple- 
tion can be raised by December 31. 

Carrying the same condition as McDonnell’s gift, 
Morton Jay May, chairman of the board of May De- 
partment Stores Co.; his son, Morton David May, an 
alumnus of Country Day and president of May De- 
partment Stores Co.; and the Louis D. Beaumont 
Foundation announced a joint gift of $70,000. 


Thomas G. Rutledge, Chairman of the Completion 
Campaign, announced additional contingent pledges 
totaling $30,000 brought in by the several committee 
chairmen working with him. 

Buildings completed to date, Rutledge said, include 
Mathews Hall, the upper school, and Danforth Chapel. 
Remaining unfinished are the playing fields and 
grounds, McDonnell gymnasium, and the dining room. 

Ethan A. H. Shepley, Chancellor of Washington 
University and former president of Country Day’s 
board of trustees, stressed the necessity of completing 
the new school now and urged support. Chapin S. 
Newhard, president of the board of trustees, and 
Ashby T. Harper, Headmaster, also spoke. 





Three new National homes were erected on the cam- 
pus of Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa., dur- 
ing the summer. The new homes were made neces- 
sary by the addition of several new teachers to the 
faculty and the wish of the administration to house 
as many of its teachers as possible on the school 
grounds. With a record enrollment of 277 boys, the 
school has more faculty members in residence on the 
campus than ever before. 





Construction of one new faculty house at Shattuck 
School, Faribault, Minn., is near completion and the 
construction of a new rectory has been started. 





At Southern Arizona School for Boys, near 
Tucson, faculty and staff are thoroughly convinced of 
the psychological effect of color on adolescent attitude 
and behavior. 


During the summer’s refurbishing of the stuccoed 
adobe buildings at SAS, the dormitory rooms, former- 
ly a uniform cream, were repainted in decorator colors 
—a different hue for each lodge; the outside walls, 
heretofore a sandy shade trimmed in dark blue, were 
coated a shell pink with turquoise trim and flashings 
of chartreuse. 


It is the consensus of the masters that the boys’ 
rooms have never been kept in finer order and that the 
general level of school morale has never been higher 
than this fall. They agree, moreover, that the pre- 
vailing cheerfulness is a direct reflection of the new 
decor. 





Four new classrooms were added to the facilities of 
the Stony Brook School, Stony Brook, N. Y., dur- 
ing the past summer. The classrooms were added to 
the south end of Memorial Hall, and a new reading 
room and a two-story stack room were added to the 
Arno C. Gaebelein Memorial Library in the north 
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end. Both additions were made possible by contribu- 
tions to the Immediate Goal of a five-year $417,000 
development program. The entire program is to be 
completed in time for Stony Brook’s 40th anniver- 
sary in 1962. 





Trinity School in New York City has completed 
its building program started in the spring of 1957. It 
has opened the school year with a new gymnasium 
that is more than three times the size of its old one 
and will give ample facilities for all sports. In addi- 
tion, the old gymnasium has been converted to five 
modern classrooms, and as a result Trinity plans to 
increase its enrollment by a total of 100 boys. The 
school intends to do this by a yearly increase of twenty 
boys. Hence the enrollment for 1957-58 is 380. It is 
the hope of the school that the dining room, which 
will complete the plans for physical improvement, 
will be constructed next summer. 





Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pa., 
opened its 30th anniversary term on September 12, 
with a record 850-member corps of cadets. 

The new enrollment high was made possible by an 
extensive summer expansion program which included 
the erection of a 55-room barracks building. The 
previous student capacity was 800. 


The Academy was founded in 1928 by its present 
superintendent, Lt. General Milton G. Baker. It 
first opened its doors on September 19 of that year 
with a staff of fourteen officers and an enrollment of 
125 cadets. 


The school was then located in the old Devon Park 
Hotel, an expansive building in Devon, Pa., which 
burned to the ground on January 18, 1929. It was re- 
located on the present site within three days of the 
disaster. 

The new three-story, all-brick barracks building, 
erected during the summer months, will be named 
“Younghusband Hall” in honor of Leslie Young- 
husband, of Chicago, IIl., who donated the funds for 
the structure. The building covers an area 45 by 117 
feet. It will house the Academy’s cavalry unit. 


Another new building on campus is “Bower Hall,” 
which was made possible through the terms of the will 
of Dr. John L. Bower, of Birdsboro, Pa. This struc- 
ture, 28 by 151 feet, is the new Cadet Exchange, 
which includes a clothing department, snack shop and 
soda lounge, and the school post office. 

Two additional faculty homes were also construct- 
ed during the summer, bringing the total number of 
dwelling units on campus to forty-two. 


Major General and Mrs. Richard K. Mellon of 
Pittsburgh and Ligonier, Pa., have given the funds to 
construct a Student Union Building on the campus. 
Both General and Mrs. Mellon know Valley Forge 
Military Academy well. Their son, Richard P. Mel- 
lon was graduated last year after being in residence 
for four years as an outstanding Cadet and Cadet 
Captain of D Troop. 

Mellon Hall, as the new building will be called, un- 
doubtedly will be a most popular addition to the life 
of the Academy and will provide facilities which will 
not only greatly increase the efficiency of the Corps of 
Cadets, but will bring to them great joy and happi- 
ness. 


The building will contain many club rooms and 
activities rooms, the publication rooms for the school 
paper and school annual, a regulation Olympic-size 
swimming pool, dressing rooms, a rifle range, a large 
ballroom, band practice rooms, glee club practice 
rooms, piano and individual instrument practice 
rooms, game rooms, and six soundproof music appre- 
ciation rooms. 





Wayland Academy, Beaver Dam, Wis., which 
completed a $2,000,000 ten-year program during its 
Centennial year, 1955, will inaugurate a financial 
campaign in October for $300,000. This new cam- 
paign for funds will be directed toward the construc- 
tion of a memorial chapel to seat 400 students. The 
present Johnston Memorial Chapel has served the 
students well for twenty years but cannot accommo- 
date the increased student body and faculty. 





The William Penn Charter School of Philadel- 
phia opened its two hundred sixty-ninth year with a 
record enrollment of 660 pupils. During the summer 
extensive repairs and improvements were carried out. 
Among these were the addition of a second floor to the 
Kindergarten building to house upper-school art and 
music, complete redecoration of the front hall, both 
upstairs and down, improved facilities and equipment 
in the cafeteria, the planned expenditure of about 
$2,000 in complete remodeling and re-equipping of 
the Shop, the erection of an official historical marker, 
a new protective fence on the Kindergarten play- 
ground, redecoration of six classrooms, in accordance 
with a comprehensive color-scheme prepared by du 
Pont. 

At four o’clock on Tuesday, September 24, the Over- 
seers of Penn Charter officially accepted two new 
rooms which were constructed during the summer as a 
second floor of the building which houses the Kinder- 
garten. 
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Constructed at cost as a gift to Penn Charter from 
George K. Heebner, a patron who is the President of 
George K. Heebner, Inc., one of the city’s large con- 
struction firms, these rooms provide specially-planned 
space for music and for art in the upper grades. 


Oliver W. Nuse, Director of Art, and Alfred A. 
Finch, Director of Music, joined specialists of the 
Heebner organization in planning the interiors. 


The exterior is of field stone, matching the other 
Penn Charter buildings. 


An official historical marker is the most recent gift 
of the Penn Charter Community, the parents’ organi- 
zation, to the school. Authorized by the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical and Museum Commission, the marker 
stands just inside the School Lane entrance to the 
grounds. The school was founded in 1689. The 
marker reads as follows: 

The William Penn Charter School 

Moved to this site in 1925 by 

The Overseers of the Public School 
Founded by Charter in the Town and 
County of Philadelphia in Pennsylvania, 

a group of fifteen members of the 

Religious Society of Friends. 

Incorporated by William Penn under 
successive charters in 1701, 1708, and 1711. 





Because of the great need for trained scientists now 
and in the years to come, Williston Academy, East- 
hampton, Mass., is making its next addition to the 
campus a science building. Primarily it will provide 
modern housing, facilities, and equipment for the best 
handling of all sciences, with separate laboratories for 
each, and with stockrooms and offices for the members 
of the science department. 


The planning committee and the board of trustees 
affirmed Headmaster Phillips Stevens’ strong feeling 
that the academy should do its part in what consti- 
tutes a national crisis. After careful study the build- 
ing is to include an auditorium and housing for small 
activities. Combining them under one roof on one 
foundation was found to effect an economy in long- 
range planning. 


The building has been designed by the firm of Alder- 
man and MacNeish of West Springfield, of which Bis- 
sell Alderman, ’30, a member of the Board of Trustees, 
is senior partner. It will be erected at a cost of $420,- 
000, the greater part of which will be borrowed. 
Amortization of the resulting indebtedness will be 
effected at an estimated rate of $50,000 annually, with 
the increased income from growing enrollment, some- 
what increased tuition, and the proceeds of the Annual 
Fund making this reduction possible. 


Construction began in July and the first official 
activity in the new building is planned for May 17, 
1958, the date when the students present their play 
for Parents’ Weekend. 


NEWS IN GENERAL 


The Board of Trustees of Berwick Academy, 
South Berwick, Maine, on April 15 last, announced 
the appointment of Albert L. Kerr as the headmaster 
of Maine’s oldest secondary school, founded in 1791. 
Mr. Kerr was then a member of the faculty of Gov- 
ernor Dummer Academy, South Byfield, Mass., and 
was formerly an instructor at the Gilman School, 
Baltimore. A graduate of Phillips Academy at An- 
dover, Mass., and Yale University, Mr. Kerr received 
his Ed. M. degree in educational administration from 
the Harvard Graduate School of Education in 1952. 
A World War II Navy veteran, Mr. Kerr is married 
and has one son. 


By the fall of 1960 Berwick Academy will have 
brought to an end its service to South Berwick and the 
adjoining towns as a free public high school and will 
revert to its original status as an independent college 
preparatory school. With its new program the acad- 
emy will offer to the community and to an expanded 
field, college preparatory courses of the highest stand- 
ard. School operations will continue to be on a co- 
educational basis, and a boys’ boarding department 
will be established. 





The Admissions Officers’ Meeting of the Secondary 
Independent Schools held their fall meeting at Blair 
Academy, Blairstown, N. J., on Monday, November 
4, 1957. The following private schools are members 
of this association. Avon Old Farms, Berkshire 
School, Brooks School, Gunnery School, Hackley 
School, Horace Mann, Millbrook, Pomfret, Putney, 
Riverdale, St. George’s, St. Paul’s in Garden City, 
Salisbury, Stony Brook, Storm King, Suffield, Trin- 
ity-Pawling, Westminster, Wilbraham, Williston, and 
Wooster Academy. These member schools are schools 
with enrollments of under 300 boys. 


Hull Maynard of The Loomis School and Fred 
Eichelberger of The Lawrenceville School, both mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee of The Secondary 
School Admission Test Program, were present. There 
was a discussion concerning the December 14, 1957 
and February 15, 1958 tests that boys may be asked 
to take if they are applying for admission to any of the 
approximately 200 schools that used them for entrance 
to secondary private schools last year. These en- 
trance tests are given in many cities in the United 
States and in a few cities in foreign countries. The 
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Secondary School Admission Tests are administered 
by the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N. J. 

On the afternoon’s program was Russell G. Ranney, 
director of the Rumson Reading Institute, Rumson, 
N. J., and formerly associate director of the New York 
University Reading Institute. Mr. Ranney spoke to 
the school representatives on ‘Reading and the Inde- 
pendent School Candidate.” 





At The Choate School in Wallingford, Conn., 
there are two Hungarian students on full scholarships 
under the auspices of the Governor’s Council for Hun- 
garian Relief. 





The fourth Biology Teachers’ Conference was held 
on June 27-30, 1957, at The Choate School in Wal- 
lingford, Conn., under the joint sponsorship of Choate 
and the College Board. William A. Sweeney, head of 
the biology department at Choate, was the director. 
The main topic discussed in six sessions was the Ad- 
vanced Placement Program. In the first session, 
Richard Pearson of the CEEB gave his report en- 
titled ““No Sophomore Slump, or Hopeful and Confi- 
dent.” The topic of the second session was the biol- 
ogy program in the schools, a topic which included 
many practical problems schools face in developing 
an Advanced Placement Program. The third session 
consisted of a trip to the Peabody Museum and the 
biology laboratories of Yale University under the 
direction of Drs. Leonard Passano and Oswald Tippo. 
The fourth session consisted of a discussion of this 
year’s examination and syllabus. The fifth session 
was concerned with laboratory work and teaching 
aids. The last session was a summation of the con- 
ference. 





Desert Sun School, in carrying out its theme of 
“School Family,” is training some of its older boys 
with the aid of Idyllwild, Calif., neighbors. Long 
hikes over the hills to Palm Springs, a fire school, and 
a rifle club are some examples of this type of activity. 


Feeling that the family does not stop at the campus 
gate, the administration of Desert Sun has invited 
Idyllwild neighbors to help with many activities. 
Leaders of the Riverside County Sheriff’s Rescue 
Squad have trained the students in mountain trail 
work. Last spring the school furnished a total of 
about twenty pupils and staff members to assist in the 
search for a lost prospector. Some of these students 
were riders, some were hikers. 

The Idyllwild Fire District Assistant Fire Chief is 
giving a student crew instruction in the use of Desert 
Sun’s fire truck, a very excellent pumper. These stu- 


dents would be able to help not only in school fires but 
in any local disaster that might threaten Desert Sun. 

The Desert Sun Junior Rifle Club was organized 
with a local business man, who was a former instructor 
for the U. S. Marines, as the official N. R. A. instruc- 
tor. A Captain in the California State Guard from 
nearby Hemet and two other Idyllwild business men 
agreed to be advisors and assistant instructors. All 
were expert hunters and marksmen. With their ad- 
vice a new firing range is being constructed on Desert 
Sun School property. This will enable both Summer 
Camp and Winter School to participate in riflery. 

A new way of bringing in the neighbors was the Fall 
Gymkhana. Neighbors from Hemet, San Jacinto, and 
Idyllwild came, and many brought their own horses. 
One parent brought a friend who exhibited a famous 
horse. Another parent acted as Judge and Master of 
Ceremonies, alternately. 

Altogether, Desert Sun’s family is growing in all 
dimensions. 





Halsted School, Yonkers, N. Y., was departure 
headquarters for thiry-seven foreign students who 
were returning home on July 26 after a year in the 
United States under the sponsorship of the American 
Field Service. 

The students stayed in Yonkers for a week with 
American families while arrangements were completed 
for their departure. The days were crowded with trips 
to the United Nations, museums, churches, theaters, 
shopping tours, and to the Mayflower, the Bowery, 
and Chinatown. Halsted station wagons driven by 
faculty and parents were seen in all parts of the metro- 
politan area ferrying the students. 


Jeannie King, daughter of the Liberian representa- 
tive to the United Nations and a Halsted graduate, 
was hostess at a buffet dinner given in the Liberian 
Embassy for the students. 

At a Soptomist Group meeting the students dis- 
cussed their year’s impressions of the United States. 


On July 26, the day of departure, the students took 
over direction of the festivities. To the self-styled 
accompaniment of American football songs and rock 
’n’roll tunes, they boarded the ship. Tear-stained 
“parents” came back from the sailing with this report, 
“T’ll never forget as long as I live how those hundreds 
of boys and girls crowded at the ship’s railing chant- 
ing ‘We love you, we love you, we love you.’ ” 

“They were standing there chanting and weeping, 
and all the parents on the dock were weeping.” 

Besides cowboy hats, baseball caps, blue jeans and 
other popular American dress, Mrs. Leonard, head- 
mistress of Halsted, noted many strange souvenirs 
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being taken abroad. She saw one boy dragging the 
skull of a long-horned steer across the deck. 





For the second time in three years The Haverford 
School, Haverford, Pa., is welcoming four foreign 
students, enrolled with the cooperation of the Experi- 
ment in International Living. Two boys from West 
Germany and one each from Norway and Sweden are 
carrying full schedules as members of the senior class. 
Each boy will spend the fall semester with one school 
family, then move on to two other families in the 
course of the year. 





Mount Hermon School, Mount Hermon, Mass., 
has embarked on an interesting program in conjunc- 
tion with Springfield College and Massachusetts pub- 
lic school Superintendency Union No. 21. George 
Hamilton, a senior at Springfield College, is in resi- 
dence at Mount Hermon School as a practice teacher 
in physical education. In addition to his afternoon 
duties at Mount Hermon, Mr. Hamilton visits the five 
grade schools of the Superintendency Union and the 
new Pioneer Valley Regional High School in order to 
conduct physical education classes at these schools. 
Thus by the cooperation of college, independent 
school, and public school system, both Mount Hermon 
and the local public schools have the benefit of pro- 
fessional assistance in their physical education pro- 
grams, and Mr. Hamilton will present an unusually 
well-rounded practice teaching program on the com- 
pletion of his undergraduate work. It is hoped that an 
arrangement such as this can be continued for an in- 
definite period of time. The idea was conceived and 
put into execution by Axel B. Forslund, chairman of 
the department of athletics at Mount Hermon, and 
Sumner F. Turner, the local school superintendent. 

In May the Schauffler Memorial Library at Mount 
Hermon School, with the cooperation of the Hamp- 
shire Book Shop of Northampton, Mass., held a paper- 
back book display and sale. Over 1,000 titles were on 
display, and within the four hours that the exhibit 
and sale lasted over 400 books were sold. The ac- 
tivity, experimental as far as the school and book shop 
were concerned, was a huge success. Done primarily 
as an aid to the required summer reading list, the sale 
seemed to prove that the boys were as interested in 
reading in general as they were in purchasing books 
for a required program. 





One of the most vital divisions of New York Mili- 
tary Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., is the 
summer program known as Camp All-America. Dur- 
ing the months of July and August, the academy hums 


with activity; and it is not the humming of the locusts 
and the bees, except for one Bee, who certainly buzzes 
around: Clair Bee, NYMA’s dynamic athletic direc- 
tor, who in the summer is head of Camp All-America. 

The 1957 season closed on August 24. Affiliated 
with the camp is the NYMA Summer Session under 
Dean Bartlett E. S. Chappell, which offers remedial 
and developmental reading, remedial mathematics, a 
course in How To Study, and basic English for a few 
overseas students. There were 300 boys in camp from 
twenty-two states and four foreign countries. The 
program provides good coaching by experienced men 
in a wide variety of sports. The staff is made up of 
coaches and teachers from NYMA, colleges, high 
schools, and other preparatory schools. 





For the tenth year, the Noble and Greenough 
School of Dedham, Mass., ran a capacity summer 
day camp under the direction of George K. Bird, Jr., 
and Grandin Wise of the faculty. The eight-week 
program supplied guided activity for 225 campers of 
from eight to fourteen. The camp has become an im- 
portant agent in providing useful income and excel- 
lent public relations for the school. 





The Pingry School’s summer session classes at 
Elizabeth, N. J., ended on August 23 for the record 
number of 489 students enrolled in the academic-reme- 
dial reading divisions of the sixteenth annual summer 
school, as well as for 323 boys and girls in the recrea- 
tion division. Pupils from twenty-seven high schools, 
twenty-six private schools, and seven parochial schools 
enrolled. 

The students took advanced courses, reviewed sub- 
jects, or received help with their reading problems. 
The average per class enrollment was six. 

During the eight-week school, the faculty and staff 
had two picnics. These were arranged by a committee 
headed by Theodore L. Mayhew. 

C, Elliott Knoke of the regular Pingry faculty was 
director of the summer session. Administratively, he 
was assisted by Edward W. Cissel, head of the sum- 
mer session Middle School; Mrs. Edward C. Clayton, 
head of the summer session Lower School; Ethel M. 
Schmidt, summer session remedial reading director; 
and Reese Williams, director of recreation. 


At the start of the summer session, E. Laurence 
Springer, Pingry headmaster, announced that Ernest 
C. Shawcross of the regular Pingry faculty had been 
appointed assistant director of the Pingry Summer 
Session. Mr. Shawcross has been a member of the 
audio-visual committee of the SEB and was chair- 
man of the committee in 1956-57. 
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The enrollment squeeze that is plaguing both inde- 
pendent and public schools all over the country has 
extended to Hawaii, where Honolulu’s century-old, 
independent Punahou School faces unprecedented 
demand for admission. The ’57-’58 enrollment maxi- 
mum of 2,800 does not permit accommodation of the 
hundreds of well-qualified applicants who wish to 
enter. 


With five applicants for every Punahou vacancy in 
some grades, it is almost as difficult for a youngster to 
gain admission to Punahou today as it is to the Ivy 
League colleges. As a result, academic standards are 
being raised considerably. 


As the number of highly qualified applicants in- 
creases, the school becomes more keenly selective in its 
admissions, and the academic competition among all 
enrolled students intensifies. Punahou administrators 
and counselors sincerely believe that it is neither kind 
nor wise to admit a less-qualified student and expose 
him to the frustrating experience of trying to meet an 
academic standard beyond his capabilities. 


No unqualified student can be accepted, but ad- 
mission priority is given to qualified descendants of 
Punahou’s founders and to children of alumni. Since 
Punahou is beginning its 117th year, it is inevitable 
that such priority applicants take most of the avail- 
able vacancies. 


Because alumni want to share their school with their 
children — want them to enjoy the same advantage — 
Punahou makes every possible effort to key the ad- 
missions picture for alumni needs. This year, for in- 
stance, 80% of all alumni children applying were ac- 
cepted for the ’57-’58 year. 


The acceptance, however, of all alumni children 
applicants for Punahou, regardless of poor ability and 
low grades, can no longer be justified. The oppor- 
tunity for a Punahou education should be made only 
for those who can profit by it. 


Punahou president, Dr. John F. Fox, notes that 
extra consideration should be given to children of 
alumni who have supported the school in time, money, 
and in spirit. He suggested to alumni parents that 
they enter their youngsters at the kindergarten level. 


Admission demand at Punahou places an added 
burden upon an already busy staff. To handle the 
problem, a Director of Admissions was appointed last 
year, who will teach during the first school semester 
and devote the second semester to admissions. As- 
sisting the director is a full-time admissions secretary. 


The large number of rejected applicants brings an 
added counseling responsibility to Punahou to advise 
parents and applicants of alternate educational pro- 
grams. 


Students at Rhodes School, New York City, are 
guided this fall term by the new handbook, “Your 
Journey Through Rhodes.” 

The book was planned and prepared by members ot 
the student body and faculty, in collaboration with the 
administration, and is a complete guide to the pro- 
gram and plant of Rhodes School. It also contains 
rules of conduct, as well as such items of interest as a 
complete schedule of clubs and extra-curricular activi- 
ties, words and music of the school song, and general 
information about the school and its facilities. Each 
student has received a copy and has inscribed it as his 
or her own. 





St. John’s School, Houston, Tex., has enlarged 
its board of trustees to include a group of prominent 
Houstonians who will serve as term trustees on a ro- 
tating basis, James O. Winston, Jr., chairman of the 
board, announced recently. 

“In eleven years St. John’s has more than doubled 
in size,” Winston said. “It is felt that the school could 
contribute more effectively to the community with a 
broader representation on the board. The term mem- 
bers of the board will function in the same manner as 
the present board of seven does within the framework 
of the charter.” 





Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn., commemo- 
rated on September 24 the anniversaries of two im- 
portant events in the history of the school as part of 
Shattuck’s centennial year observance. These coin- 
ciding events were the 100th anniversary of the first 
visit to Faribault by the school’s founder and the 85th 
anniversary of the consecration of the school chapel. 

The Rev. James Lloyd Breck, Shattuck’s founder, 
and two other Episcopal clergymen, the Rev. Solon W. 
Manney and the Rev. E. Steele Peake, arrived on foot 
in Faribault, September 24, 1857, seeking a place to 
establish an institution of the church “For the train- 
ing of her sons in the right paths.” A few months 
later, June 3, 1858, the first session of Dr. Breck’s mis- 
sion school, from which Shattuck developed, opened in 
Faribault. 

Serving at the commemorative Holy Communion 
service were descendants of two of the three clergy- 
men who are presently enrolled at Shattuck. They are 
sophomore Charles Breck of Berkeley, Calif., great- 
great-grandson of the Rev. Dr. James Lloyd Breck, and 
freshman Ralph Pray of Fargo, No. Dak., great-grand- 
son of the Rev. E. Steele Peake. 

On September 24, 1872, the Rt. Rev. Henry Ben- 
jamin Whipple, first Bishop of Minnesota, conse- 
crated Shattuck’s Chapel of the Good Shepherd, the 
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gift of Mrs. Augusta Shumway of Chicago as a memo- 
rial to her daughter, Eunice, who died in infancy. 





Reaching a milestone in its publication with 
its seventy-fifth anniversary, Wayland Academy, 
Beaver Dam, Wis., wrote to the American Alumni 
Council to see how the Wayland Greetings ranked in 
age with the alumni publications of other secondary 
schools. Back came the word that up to this point 
Wooster College in Ohio laid claim to the oldest publi- 
cation, established in 1886, four years later than “The 
Wayland Greetings.” 


The first issue of The Greetings was the Commence- 
ment Number in June, 1882. It consisted of twelve 
pages, eight by twelve. In 1903 the format was estab- 
lished that has been in effect ever since. 


These introductory words were found in the first 
issue: 


“The investment in Wayland was made twenty-seven years 
ago... Those intrusted with its management long have de- 
sired a more direct mode of communication with its constituency 

. To this end THE WAYLAND GREETINGS will be issued 
quarterly... 


“A mere beginning has been made in twenty-seven years- 
No institution, church or society grows of itself. Its growth and 
prosperity depend on earnest and consecrated labor, and on in- 
telligent and liberal support. And when all are united, the work 
glows and success adds new strength... 

“‘Now we purpose to lay before you those things that seem 
vital to the welfare of Wayland. We shall try to do it clearly, 
briefly, and with all Christian grace, and we expect from you 
hearty co-operation and friendly suggestion... 

“The interest is sacred and common to us all. 
therefore, have some part in it.” 


Let all, 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Rowan A. Wakefield, director of development at Berkshire 
School, Sheffield, Mass., since 1954, resigned in June 1957 to 
accept a similar post at Union College. William D. Coddington, 
alumnus and trustee, replaces Mr. Wakefield as director of 
development and alumni secretary. 





Harold F. Walker, Assistant Headmaster at Blair Acade- 
my, Blairstown, N. J. , died June 5, 1957. He had been ill for a 
period of two months following an operation in the spring. 

Mr. Walker, a graduate of Williams College, was appointed 
to the Blair Faculty in 1912, and since that time he had served 
the school in many capacities. He taught languages and coached 
the varsity tennis and basketball teams for many years. In 1938 
he was appointed Registrar, and in 1951 he became the Assistant 
Headmaster. In 1954 he was acting Headmaster for a period 
before the appointment of the present Headmaster, James M. 
Howard. 

Besides his duties at Blair Academy, he took an active in- 
terest in the affairs of the community of Blairstown. He served 


two terms as township clerk before being elected to the Township 
Committee. He had been a member of that committee for the 
past six years. 


He was a member of the Givens-Belet Post of the American 
Legion and a past master of the Blairstown Lodge No. 165, F. 
A.M. and a member of the First Presbyterian Church of Blairs- 
town. 

James M. Howard, Headmaster, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Fernando Marcial as Assistant Headmaster. Mr. Mar- 
cial is a graduate of Drew University and was appointed to the 
Blair Faculty in 1938 as a teacher of Spanish. In 1941 he became 
the Chairman of the Language Department. In 1956 Mr. Mar- 
cial was appointed to the post of Administrative Assistant. 

Mr. Howard also announced the appointment of Henry 
Cowan as Director of Studies. Mr. Cowan is a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania. He came to Blair in 1949, and in 
1951 he became Chairman of the English department. Mr. Cowan 
will now assume the responsibility for the direction of studies 
and the operation of the school’s schedule. With Mr. Howard he 
will be responsible for college counseling. 

In June two of the senior masters of Blair Academy retired 
after a total of sixty-five years of service on the faculty. 

Sylvanus Zimmerman was appointed to the Blair faculty 
in 1912 and has been head of the science department since that 
date. Mr. Zim has taught chemistry and also coached the track 
and golf teams. 

Charles Hall came to the Academy in 1936 and has been 
head of the mathematics department since that time. While at 
Blair he coached the track team for thirteen years. 





A Brazilian pepper tree on the main lawn will be a living 
memorial to Jac Van Ess, of Grand Rapids, Mich., teacher of the 
seventh and eighth grades at Chadwick School, Rolling Hills, 
Calif., who died suddenly in his dormitory quarters July 31. 

A bronze plaque set in cement at the base of the tree will 
bear the following inscription: 

“This tree is dedicated to Mr. Jac Van Ess and represents 


the spirit that he radiated to all those around him. From the 
Summer Student Body of 1957.” 








32nd ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Study the program of the Annual Conference; remem- 
ber the dates — March 7 and 8; see how many different 
meetings are being provided for administration and faculty; 
plan to send a large number of delegates from YOUR 
school! 


In addition to the array of meetings there will be 
continuous displays, demonstrations, and discussions of 
audio-visual aids (with the accent on the audio this year) 
in the Washington Room, under the auspices of our Audio- 
Visual Aids Committee. And in the Boston Room, which 
is the Conference Press Room, our Public Relations Com- 
mittee will be available for consultations and will have on 
exhibit a variety of alumni magazines, brochures, form 
letters, and other items of interest. 

Outside these rooms and around the Mezzanine 
gallery there will be the usual tables of text books and 
educational materials, as well as special exhibits prepared 
by our Booklist Committees. 


Remember March 7 and 8! Come to the Conference! 
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On Saturday, March 30, John J. Maher, 56, Dean of Students 
and head football coach at The Choate School in Wallingford, 
Conn., was found dead in his East Broadway summer home in 
Milford, Conn. Medical Examiner, Dr. William J. H. Fischer, 
said that Mr. Maher apparently died in his sleep of a heart 
attack. 

His position as football coach has been filled by Jack Todd 
Davison, Princeton University A.B., 1951, and a former teacher 
at St. Louis Country Day School and Groton. 


John R. Fowler, 53, varsity football line coach, co-director 
of the work program, and teacher for thirteen years at The 
Choate School, died of a brain tumor at the Grace-New Haven 
Hospital on May 17. 


Robert M. Sandoe, history teacher and member of the ad- 
missions department, resigned from The Choate School last June, 
to become head of the upper school at the American School, 
Incorporated, in Pasay City, Philippines. 

Two members of the faculty of the Choate School retired 
last June: W. Darrah Kelley, English teacher from 1927 - 1957, 
and Edward C. Ryan, piano teacher from 1922 - 1957. 





The Class of 1957 at Detroit Country Day School sur- 
prised Headmaster F. Alden Shaw at graduation by presenting 
him with an oil painting of himself to be placed in the new school 
at its dedication; this in recognition of his achievements in 
founding and developing the school over the years into the in- 
stitution it is today. 





The new headmaster of The Episcopal Academy, Phila- 
delphia, James H. McK. Quinn, was installed in office on Sep- 
tember 9 in the academy chapel. The Rt. Rev. Oliver J. Hart 
officiated at the ceremony. 

Dr. Greville Haslam, who retired in June after serving The 
Episcopal Academy as Headmaster for thirty-six years, was 
honored at a banquet in the Hotel Sheraton on May 23. 


The main speaker of the evening was the Rev. Albert H. 
Lucas, former headmaster of the St. Alban’s School in Washing- 
ton and one time chaplain and assistant headmaster of the 
Academy. 

Dr. Haslam was praised for his preeminence in many edu- 
cational fields, but the extent of his success is best illustrated by 
the growth of the academy itself. In 1921 there were 200 students, 
seventeen faculty, and fourteen acres of school property. Today 
there are over 700 boys, sixty faculty members, and over thirty 
acres of school grounds. 

A special presentation to Dr. and Mrs. Haslam was an- 
nounced by Edward B. Hodge, President of the Board of Trus- 
tees. In handing over a cheque for $20,000.00 which had been 
contributed by some of Dr. Haslam’s friends as a gesture of 
thanks and esteem, Mr. Hodge indicated that a Scholarship 
Fund had always been dear to the heart of Dr. and Mrs. Haslam. 
Two years ago Dr. and Mrs. Haslam had created a David Haslam 
Scholarship Fund, and now this contribution of $20,000.00 was to 
be added to that fund. 

The Alumni Society also made a presentation to Dr. Haslam, 
and the Mothers of the Academy gave Mrs. Haslam a silver 
plate. 





Mrs. Roy R. Neuberger, Chairman of the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Ethical Culture Schools of New York City, 
announces the appointment of Howell Nomer, formerly director 
of admissions at Rockford College, Rockford, IIl., as Assistant to 
the Principal of the Fieldston School. Mr. Nomer’s experience in 


college placement at Pennsylvania State College and Allegheny 
College, as well as at Rockford, will help the school in its efforts 
to place students wisely. Despite mounting college pressures, 
Fieldston continues to send practically 100% of its graduates to 
college, and last year more than 86% were admitted to the 
college of their first or second choice. 

At a meeting of the Association of College Admissions 
Counsellors held at Excelsior Springs, Mo., from October 12 to 
October 15, Mr. Nomer led a discussion group, assuming for 
this occasion his former role and point of view as a college admis- 
sions director. 


Dr. Alma Paulsen, for the past ten years Chief Psychologist 
of the Bureau of Child Guidance of the New York City public 
school system, has been appointed Guidance Coordinator for 
the Ethical Culture Schools. A graduate of Hunter College, Dr. 
Paulsen holds an M.A. from Teachers College, Columbia, and a 
Ph.D. from New York University. She is a diplomate of the 
American Board of Examiners in Professional Psychology, and 
has studied with Dr. Carl G. Jung in this country and at his 
Institute in Zurich, Switzerland. 


Dr. Paulsen’s experience includes work as staff psychologist 
at the Neurological Institute of N.Y.; psychologist for the Am- 
erican Female Guardian Society; school psychologist for the 
Bureau of Child Guidance; psychologist for the Children’s School, 
Vassar Summer Institute. She serves on advisury conimittees for 
the Morningside Mental Hygiene Clinic, the Northside Clinic and 
the N.Y. State Employment Service, and on the Advisory Council 
in Psychology for the N.Y. State Department of Education. A 
fellow of the American Orthopsychiatric Association and of the 
Society for Projective Techniques, Dr. Paulsen is a member of 
the American Psychological Assocation and of the N.Y. State 
Psychological Assocation. 

In her new capacity, Dr. Paulsen will coordinate the work 
of professional personnel who act as guidance counsellors to the 
1,283 children from three years old through high school who 
attend the three schools sponsored by the New York Society for 
Ethical Culture. 





G. Rajah Gopal of Pakistan has been appointed to the facul- 
ty of Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia, as a consultant 
and lecturer on Asian affairs. 





Jean-Claude Cellié of Cauderan, Gironde, France, is serving 
on the faculty of Germantown Academy, Philadelphia, as a 
Fulbright Exchange teacher for the academic year 1957-58. He 
replaces Emile H. Jalbert who, in turn, has received a United 
States Government Grant, Teacher Exchange, as a teacher of 
English in Bordeaux. 


M. Cellié, who has come to Philadelphia with his wife and 
two daughters, has also taught for several years in England. He 
is a graduate of the University of Toulouse and holds the Agréga- 
tion d’Anglais of the Faculty of Arts of the University of 
Bordeaux. An instructor of English at the Lycée Montesquieu, 
Bordeaux, he is, however, teaching his native tongue at 
Germantown. 





Paul A. Minault, who had served as head of the French de- 
partment of The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa., since 1948, re- 
signed to become the Supervising Principal of the Graham- 
Eckes School, Palm Beach, Florida. Mr. Minault received a 
B.L. from the Sorbonne in 1927, and A.B. from Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio, in 1932, and an M.A. from the University of 
Cincinnati in 1933. He has taught a total of twenty-five years. 
His experience includes Miami University, the University of 
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Minnesota, the Middlebury French School, Stevens College, and 
The Hill School. 

Mr. Minault and his family will be in residence in the Grace 
Stair House on the West Campus of the Graham-Eckes School. 





Three members of the faculty of Horace Mann School in 
New York City spent the summer in Europe on travel and study 
grants awarded by the school. 

Dr. Harry H. Williams, assistant principal, made an exten- 
sive tour of the Scandinavian countries and later visited England 
and France. While in Norway he spent a week living with a 
fisherman on a fjord near Stavanger, meanwhile visiting nearby 
public schools to study their system. 

Walter Metcalf, head of the Latin department, journeyed 
through Greece and Italy as well as England and France. French 
teacher John Oliver studied Italian at Perugia and traveled 
through the middle European countries. 

Horace Mann School has an addition to its mathematics 
department this year in Alfred E, E. Clark, winner of a Fulbright 
teacher exchange grant. 

Mr. Clark arrived with his wife and three daughters from 
the Dargaville High School in Auckland, New Zealand, where he 
was head of the mathematics department. Lyall Dean, Horace 
Mann School mathematics teacher and winner, also, of a Ful- 
bright grant, is on a year’s leave of absence and will replace Mr. 
Clark at Dargaville. 





Paul Galloway Anderson, teacher of mathematics at The 
Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa., since 1945, died 
suddenly of a heart attack on September 4, in a Rock Hill, S. C., 
hospital, where he had been hospitalized because of an automo- 
bile accident several weeks before. Educated at the College of 
Charleston, where he had received his bachelor’s degree, he 
earned his M. A. at Columbia University. His teaching career 
included positions in Charleston, S. C. High School; Glyn Acade- 
my, Brunswick, Ga.; and the Longfellow School of Bethesda, 
Md. 

With the opening of school this fall a familiar face was miss- 
ing from the dining room and kitchen of The Mercersburg Acade- 
my. James L. Walker, a member of the Class of 1896 at Mercers- 
burg, retired this summer after fifty-seven years as steward of 
that institution. This work put him in charge of the scholarship 
boys in the student body, and his long tenure has made him known 
to thousands of Mercersburg boys. 





A. Gledden Santer, founder and headmaster emeritus of The 
Milwaukee Country Day School, died last May 30. 





Moses Brown School, Providence, R. I., has appointed 
Robert N. Cunningham acting headmaster for the academic 
year 1957-58 to replace George C. St. John, Jr., who resigned 
early in the summer. Mr. Cunningham is well known among 
independent schools of the Middle West as former headmaster 
of St. Louis Country Day School, St. Louis, Mo., from 1946 to 
1953. He has also had long associations with The Phillips Exeter 
Academy, Exeter, N.H., both as instructor in English and as 
dean. His recent post of associate director of the Advanced Place- 
ment Program of the College Entrance Examination Board com- 
pleted five years of coordinated work and study with schools and 
colleges under the sponsorship of a division of the Ford Founda- 
tion. Mr. and Mrs. Cunningham arrived at Moses Brown on 
August 1 and will reside in the main building, which has housed 
the school’s headmasters since 1819. 


Everett B. Raines, head of the history department, is con- 
tinuing as dean of the upper school, and Basil G. Meserve, 
director of studies, will have charge of admissions and college 
entrance applications. Mr. Meserve is co-author with William 
Paxton of Moses Brown and the late Reed Smith of George 
Peabody College in Nashville of the English textbook, Learning 
to Write, the third edition of which has just been released by 
D. C. Heath Company. 





Dr. Carlos deFunaro, head of the language department at 
Newark Academy, Newark, N.J., and world-traveled entomolo- 
gist, has been reorganizing five important insect collections for 
the Newark Museum. He has written an article describing these 
collections for the Oct., 1957, issue of The Museum magazine. 

Pursuing a broad interest in nature, and entomology in 
particular, Dr. deFunaro has traveled widely in the United States 
and abroad. This summer he visited Western Mexico for the 
sixth time, collecting some 5,000 insects, as well as furthering 
his interests in mineralogy, ethnology and archaeology. He has 
bought and traded insects in all parts of the world, and for the 
past five years has corresponded with the curator of the pontifical 
museum in Milano, Italy, for this purpose. 

An accomplished linguist, Dr. deFunaro has taught French, 
Spanish, and German at Newark Academy for the past seven 
years. 





A memorial plaque for Harold Leland Seymour, a member 
of the English department at New York Military Academy 
from 1943 until his death on March 31, 1957, was dedicated with 
appropriate tribute at the graduation exercises last June. The 
plaque was contributed by the faculty, staff, and members of the 
corps of cadets, and during the summer months was placed in the 
Davis Memorial Chapel. Mr. Seymour received his A.B. from 
Cornell, his M.A. from Columbia, and was a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa. Among his teaching posts before coming to NY MA were 
Mt. Hermon School, Broadus Academy, and Pennington School. 
His plaque bears the fitting inscription: “A Friend of Youth.” 

An association of twenty-six years over a period of thirty- 
seven came to a close at New York Military Academy last spring 
with the retirement of Chaplain John F. Hagen, Capt., ChC, 
USN (ret.). In May a Sunday dress parade in honor of the chap- 
lain and his wife was forced indoors by rain. In the Davis Mem- 
orial Chapel, where Capt. Hagen had conducted so many moving 
and vital services for the cadets, faculty, and staff; and where 
Mrs. Hagen had contributed so beautifully on the chapel organ, 
a commemorative plaque, donated by his colleagues young and 
old, and appropriately mounted on the pulpit, was unveiled by 
Brig. Gen. Nelson Dingly, III, superintendent of the academy. 

Again at commencement, on the twentieth anniversary of 
the graduation of his son, the late Lieut. John F. Hagen, Jr., ’37, 
one of NYMA’s Gold Star boys, the chaplain was presented with 
a beautifully inscribed citation from the corps of cadets in appre- 
ciation of his loyalty and devotion to New York Military Academy 
in two tours of duty, 1920-42 and 1953-1957. 

Chaplain Hagen, however, is not one to take retirement ly- 
ing down. During the spring, summer, and early fall, he served 
as moderator and acting pastor of the Canterbury Presbyterian 
Church in Cornwall. Then on September 23 he sailed as ship’s 
chaplain on the 33,000 ton luxury liner, Brazil, of the Moore- 
McCormick Lines, for a thirty-eight day cruise of 13,000 miles in 
the Caribbean and South Atlantic waters. 





Gaither M. Garrett, headmaster of The Park School of 
Indianapolis, died suddenly of a coronary occlusion on Sep- 
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tember 12. Beloved by all who knew him, Mr. Garrett’s death 
is deeply felt by the school he has served as headmaster since 
1952. 

Mr. Garrett was a graduate of Western Maryland College 
and studied also at Butler University and the Indiana Exten- 
sion Division. He was no stranger to Park School when he became 
its head five years ago. From 1929 until 1940 he served the school 
as science instructor, athletic director, and registrar. In 1940 he 
moved to the Detroit University School, where he became 
assistant to the headmaster. 





Dudley Fitts, instructor in English at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass., and member of the SEB’s Senior Booklist 
Committee, has recently published translations of the Birds of 
Aristophanes (London, 1957) and of Poems from the Greek 
Anthology (London, 1957). Mr. Fitts has been elected to the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters and to the Dante Society 
of America, 





The Joint Committee of the American Classical Association 
has published in pamphlet form two articles, originally written 
for school alumni magazines, dealing with the study of Latin in 
secondary schools. The purpose of the booklet is to familiarize a 
wide audience with the classics curriculum of the schools involved 
and to encourage the writing and circulation of similar articles 
in school publications. 

The articles, which deal both with the basic philosophy of 
the teaching of the classics, and the practical techniques involved, 
were written by Norman L. Hatch, Munson Professor and chair- 
man of the Latin department at The Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N.H., and Dr. Robert B. Woolsey, chairman of the 
classics department at The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 
Dr. Woolsey, who is a member of the Joint Committee, also 
participated in a panel discussion of these topics held October 19 
at the Connecticut College for Women and sponsored by the 
Classical Association of New England. 





The appointment of Sims Carter as headmaster was an- 
nounced by David F. Merrall, vice president of Rhodes School, 
New York City, effective September 1, 1957. Induction cere- 
monies took place at graduation at the Waldorf-Astoria on 
Thursday, June 27, 1957. 

Mr. Carter, who received an A.B. from CCNY and an A.M. 
from Columbia University, was formerly connected with Rhodes 
School as teacher, chairman of the English department, and 
acting principal. 

During World War II, on leave of absence from the school, 
he was associate head of the Economic Warfare Section of the 
U.S. Department of Justice. He was for some years a member of 
the philosophy department of CCNY and taught graduate 
courses in law and philosophy at the University of Chicago, where 
he also served successively as administrative assistant to the 
chancellor, director of development, and dean of students and 
assistant dean of the Law School. He worked with Herbert 
Hoover as executive director of the Goethe Bicentennial Founda- 
tion, was director of the University of Frankfurt reorganization 
and exchange program, and most recently has been director of 
development of the Art Center School of the California Institute 
of Design. 

Author of many articles, reviews, and teleplays, Mr. Carter 
is a member of the American Council of Learned Societies, 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, and the 
American Bar Association. 


St. Paul’s School, Concord, N.H., will begin the 1957-58 
academic year with major changes in administrative appoint- 
ments and organization, 

Ronald J. Clark and William A. Oates have been appointed 
vice-rectors. Mr. Clark will be the academic vice-rector, con- 
cerning himself with matters in the school relating to the students 
and faculty. He will also serve as the director of studies, a post 
vacated by Richard W. Mechem, who resigned from the 
faculty in June to accept the position of principal of the Walnut 
Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. Clark, a graduate of 
Yale University, has been at St. Paul’s since 1939. Since 1948 he 
has served as chairman of the mathematics department. Mr. 
Oates will be the administrative vice-rector, being responsible 
for all nonacademic aspects of the school. Mr. Oates, a graduate 
of Harvard University, came to the school in 1942 as a member 
of the mathematics department, and since 1951 he has been act- 
ing as the director of admissions. 


The naming of two vice-rectors represents a significant 
change in the administrative organization at St. Paul’s. Now, 
for the first time, the school will seek to differentiate the academic 
and administrative activities of the school by centralizing the 
responsibility of each area under a single office. Both offices will 
report directly to the rector, The Reverend Matthew W. Warren. 
Previously, the school had a single vice-rector; however, this 
post was left vacant by the resignation of Francis V. Lloyd. Mr. 
Lloyd resigned in June to accept the appointment as superintend- 
ent of schools in Clayton, Mo. 

Robert P. T. Coffin has been appointed director of admis- 
sions to replace Mr. Oates. Mr. Coffin, a graduate of Bowdoin 
College, has been at St. Paul’s since 1947, first in the classics de- 
partment and then in the English department. 


Percy Preston has been named director of activities, filling 
a post also left vacant by Mr. Lloyd. Mr. Preston, a graduate 
of Princeton University, has been at the school since 1937 as a 
member of the classics department. 


George R. Smith has been appointed head of the mathemat- 
ics department, replacing Mr. Clark. Mr. Smith has been at 
St. Paul’s since 1935. Since 1945 he has been head of the lower 
school, a position he will continue to fill. 


Austin P, Montgomery has been appointed head of the upper 
school. Mr. Montgomery, a graduate of Williams College and 
Columbia University, has been at St. Paul’s since 1945 as a mem- 
ber of the English department. He will replace Daniel K. Stuckey, 
who is on sabbatical leave at Princeton University. 


Alan N. Hall has been named director of the Advanced 
Studies Program, a program to be initiated during the summer 
of 1958. Mr. Hall, a graduate of Dartmouth College and the 
University of Pennsylvania, has been at St. Paul’s since 1952 
as a member of the English department. 

Rollin Philip Hugny has been named assistant director of 
the Advanced Studies Program. Mr. Hugny, a graduate of the 
University of New Hampshire, has joined the school from the 
faculty of Rutgers University to assume this post. 





Dr. Allen W. Becker, of the department of English at the 
University of Texas, has been named Headmaster of St. 
Stcyhen’s Episcopal School, Austin, Tex., for 1957-58. Dr. 
Becker agreed to serve in this capacity for the academic year, 
allowing the St. Stephen’s Board additional time in which to 
secure a competent Priest-Headmaster. 

A native of Macon, Ga., Dr. Becker is a 1948 graduate of the 
University of South Carolina and received his Ph.D. from Johns 
Hopkins University in 1956. 
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A full-time public relations director, James R. Gorham, has 
been appointed by the trustees of Pittsburgh’s Shady Side 
Academy as part of an expanded program which coincides with 
the school’s seventy-fifth anniversary year. Mr. Gorham, a 
graduate of Brown University, will coordinate all alumni and 
fund-raising activities in addition to developing a public rela- 
tions program. 





When Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn., opened for its 
100th year on September 16, faculty member Dr. Nuba M. 
Pletcher began his fiftieth year at Shattuck. Chairman emeri- 
tus of the history department, Dr. Pletcher this year is teaching 
a new course in international relations sponsored by the Ford 
Foundation, 





Lt. General Milton G. Baker, superintendent of Valley 
Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pa., has received meritori- 
ous service awards of the U.S. Department of Defense and the 
Department of the Army. 


The Defense Department’s citation was made to General 
Baker at a luncheon given in his honor by Secretary Charles E. 
Wilson in Washington, D.C., in August. General Baker retired 
in September as chairman of the Defense Department’s Reserve 
Forces Policy Board after two years of service. 


The Army’s award was made to the school leader at a dinner 
given by Secretary Wilbur Brucker. 


Lt. Colonel Marshall W. Baker, a graduate of Valley Forge 
Military Academy, Class of 1931, has been named professor of 
military science and tactics at the Academy. He succeeds Colonel 
Ernest C. Peters, who was reassigned by the Army. 


Col. Baker reported to his alma mater direct from a tour of 
duty with the Korean Military Advisory Group in the Far East. 


As a cadet at the Academy, Col. Baker served as a first 
sergeant in his first class year. He received a bachelor of science 
degree in business administration at the University of Pittsburgh 
and was commissioned a second lieutenant in the Coast Artillery 
Reserve in 1935, Later in his military career, he was integrated 
into the Regular Army Artillery, where he advanced through the 
ranks to lieutenant colonel. 





Grants amounting to $2,200 were made from 1956-57 Annual 
Giving for summer study and travel to the following faculty 
members of The William Penn Charter School, Phila- 
delphia: 


To Henry J. Heine, who was awarded a Fulbright summer 
scholarship to Germany; to Louis Connick, of the English de- 
partment, for ten weeks’ study at the Middlebury Bread Loaf 
Graduate School of English; to Robert Wilde, assistant director 
of music, for graduate work at the Philadelphia Conservatory of 
Music; to Mrs. Henry C. Kirchner, of the Junior School faculty, 
for the first of two summers of intensive work toward an M. A. 
in Education. 


The school pays the expenses of newly appointed teachers 
who are new to Friends schools at the annual seminar at Pendle 
Hill, in Wallingford, Pa., where the philosophy and practices of 
Quaker education are explained and opportunity is afforded to 
meet and hear leading Quaker educators, 


Grace Campbell was awarded a Cancer Society Scholarship 
enabling her to attend the Workshop in Community-School 
Health at Temple University in July. 


Frederick F. Kempner spent the summer at the American 
Friends Service Committee Work Camp in Bellingham, Wash- 
ington, about eighty miles north of Seattle. Here some twenty 
people are building a Community Center on the Lummi Indian 
Reservation and at the same time becoming acquainted with the 
Lummis. Interestingly enough, the Friends Service Committee 
was asked to undertake this project by the local Indian American 
Legion Post. 


Henry Evans took a course at the Academy of Fine Arts in 
landscape painting. 


Dr. E. Wesley O'Neill, Jr., returns to us from a most inter- 
esting year in Brussels as a Fulbright teacher. 





Dr. Archibald V. Galbraith, headmaster emeritus of Willis- 
ton Academy, Easthampton, Mass., feted on September 14 on 
his 80th birthday at a dinner attended by 300 friends and 
colleagues in the student dining room, was presented by Head- 
master Phillips Stevens with a certificate which announced the 
creation of the A. V. Galbraith Scholarship. 


As a token of the faculty’s esteem, he also was presented 
with a sterling pitcher by Archibald L. Hepworth. 


The certificate, signed by John P. Wright, ’24, of Keene, 
N.H., president of the Board of Trustees and Headmaster Phillips 
Stevens further states that the scholarship is “. . . to perpetuate 
your scholastic standards forever, just as the Headmaster’s Prize, 
given in your name yearly to the student voted as the most out- 
standing boy in character, ability, and accomplishments by the 
whole school community, perpetuates your high standards of 
citizenship.” 


Dr. Galbraith was headmaster of Williston from 1919 to 
1949, the longest term served by any headmaster since it was 
founded in 1841, 











WHOM DO YOU NOMINATE? 


Who are the 100 persons in the United States and 
territories who have done the most for the advancement 
of secondary education? 


In June, 1958, as part of the 100th anniversary 
observance of the founding of Shattuck School, Fari- 
bault, Minn., they will be awarded certificates. 

A nationwide search for nominees has been started by 
the Shattuck Centennial Committee. Eligible for the 
awards are persons having a present or past relationship 
with secondary education through public, parochial, or 
independent schools. 

Although nominees must now live within the United 
States and territories, their service to secondary education 
may have been outside the country. 

The committee anticipates that the greatest number 
of recipients will be from among teachers and adminis- 
trators. Editors, authors, officers of parents’ associations 
and education associations, benefactors, and school staff 
members are also expected to be on the award list. 

Nominations bearing the name of both nominee and 
person making the nomination may be sent to Centennial 
Headquarters, Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn. 
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NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


O.tve Day Bramua tt, Dana Hall School, Wellesley, Mass. 


SENIOR SEMINAR 


Having taken their final examinations a week in ad- 
vance of the rest of the school, seniors at Springside 
School, Philadelphia, Pa., devote the week before 
Commencement to a senior seminar. This program, 
initiated three years ago, brings speakers who are well- 
known in their fields for lectures and discussions with 
the graduating class. The purpose of the seminar is 
to tie together the studies of the past four years with 
those of the college years and to relate these studies to 
present day life. A great effort is made to trace the 
relationship of the different branches of instruction so 
that the girls can see that their high school education 
has been a well-rounded whole instead of a sampling 
of unrelated knowledge. At the same time the sem- 
inar also gives a preview of some of the areas of knowl- 
edge into which the graduates will move in planning 
their college courses. 


The theme of each year’s seminar and the choice of 
subjects to be discussed are left completely to the stu- 
dents and vary from year to year. Working arrange- 
ments are also left to the girls. A seminar committee 
is elected by the class. With the help of three faculty 
advisors, the committee chooses the speakers. Some- 
times these are men whom members of the class have 
heard and liked at meetings or seminars previously 
attended; sometimes they are lecturers at nearby col- 
leges whom the committee has gone to hear. 


The theme of last June’s seminar was “‘Our Place in 
the World.” The first session was devoted to the 
peacetime uses of atomic energy. Dr. Kenneth R. 
Atkins, of the physics department of the University 
of Pennsylvania, lectured and presided over the ques- 
tion and discussion period, a great deal of which was 
concerned with the “fall out.” 


Dr. E. Preston Sharp, Executive Director of the 
Youth Study Center, Juvenile Division of the Munici- 
pal Court of Philadelphia, conducted a session on 
sociology. Differentiating between customs, which 
are small social ways of doing things, and mores, with 
their deeper roots in religion and law, Dr. Sharp de- 
scribed how both are changed or destroyed whenever 
groups or individuals change their place or mode of 
living. Readjustment problems of society as a whole 
were related to the more personal problems of the 
girls he was addressing, such as adjustment to the 
larger world of college and to current social customs 
such as “going steady.” 


An address on applied psychology was delivered by 
Dr. Miles Murphy, of the University of Pennsylvania’s 
psychology department. After a brief sketch of the 
history of the subject, Dr. Murphy took up the devel- 
opment of testing devices, a topic which was of special 
interest to the students. He explained the application 
of testing devices in industry and education and de- 
scribed their use in differentiating between the “nor- 
mal” and the “abnormal.” He also touched on the 
wide range of human behavior and response within 
the “normal” group. 

The Rev. Sheldon Hale Bishop, of St. Philip’s Par- 
ish House, New York City, presented the role of re- 
ligion in “Our Place in the World.” Emphasizing the 
Fatherhood of God, Dr. Bishop traced the growth of 
this spiritual concept in the life of the individual from 
early childhood to maturity. He explained how 
through love of specific persons in the beginning of life, 
one comes to grasp love of God and the presence of 
God as revealed in all that is good in human beings. 
When this stage of Christian maturity is achieved, in- 
dividuals come to realize that their acts and the way 
they live affect not only everyone around them, but, 
in the ultimate sense, everyone in the whole world. 


Following each day’s lecture period, the ensuing 
discussion periods attested to the interest and enthu- 
siasm aroused by the speakers, their varying points of 
view, and the opening up of new and exciting vistas 
of knowledge. At the close of each day’s seminar dis- 
cussions could be heard continuing across lunch tables 
and drifting down streets. On the final day, devoted 
entirely to a review and summing up of the week’s 
program, the difficulty lay not in trying to evoke re- 
sponse or awaken comment, but in attempting to 
crowd into an hour and a half of animated discussion 
the reactions and opinions of each member of the class. 
The senior seminar is felt to be a valuable and pro- 
vocative experience by faculty and students alike. 


BUILDINGS, GIFTS, FUND RAISING 

The dedication of recent gifts to the school high- 
lighted commencement week-end last June at The 
Annie Wright Seminary, Tacoma, Wash. Among 
the gifts acknowledged were a pipe organ for Raynor 
Chapel, in memory of the parents of a recent graduate, 
and a pastoral staff commemorating the tenth year of 
The Rt. Rev. Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., as Bishop of the 
Diocese of Olympia and president of the board of 
trustees. 
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The rites included the dedication of the new, small 
St. Mary’s Chapel, designed for a place of meditation 
and containing a number of memorials. Furnishings 
were planned by Lance Gowen. Everett Dupen, 
sculptor, did the wood carvings and Jane Johnston, 
Seattle artist, the paintings. 

Following the services an oil portrait of Bishop 
Bayne by Jeanie W. Walkinshaw of Seattle, was un- 
veiled in the Great Hall. The portrait was the gift of 
the graduating class. 

Commencement was also the occasion of the pre- 
sentation of a new award by Bishop Bayne called The 
Bishop’s Bowl. A large silver bowl, it is inscribed 
with the words: “For the creative arts, yet not for the 
sake of abilities alone, but for the enrichment, the joy, 
and the light of excellence and virtue such gifts bring 
to others.” 





Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y., acquired a 
new faculty-student recreation room during the sum- 
mer. The new quarters are on the ground floor of the 
Margaret Gorham Cluett House on the school campus. 


Originally the home of the late E. Harold Cluett, 
the house was given to Emma Willard, whose campus 
was contiguous with the Cluett property. The build- 
ing was used until last June as the site of Willard Day 
School, Emma Willard’s lower school. When it was 
decided to discontinue the elementary school last year, 
plans were begun to reconvert the building into a resi- 
dence. It has now become a faculty house with the 
ground floor set aside for student-faculty recreation. 

The five ground floor rooms were all renovated and 
refurnished this summer. One, with a large stone fire- 
place, will be the scene this winter of popcorn and 
toasted marshmallow parties. In one corner there is 
an electric sewing machine, where students and faculty 
members may attempt experiments in dress making. 

A second room is equipped with a record player, a 
television set given by the class of 1957, comfortable 
sofas, and card tables. A third has a ping-pong table 
and dart boards. A fourth has dining room tables for 
meals, which may be prepared in a kitchenette 
equipped with stove, refrigerator, and dishes for im- 
promptu parties. 

The Cluett House is surrounded by broad lawns 
and flower beds. Here some members of the faculty 
and the student body are planning already for flower 
gardens next spring. 

The recreation rooms will be used when needed by 
faculty-student groups. At other times they will be 
open to all members of the faculty and staff. Special 
entrances at both ends of the building will preclude 
any disturbance to the residents of Cluett House. 


It is hoped that the center will become a place where 
students and members of the faculty may meet often 
in a home-like, friendly atmosphere. As the head- 
mistresses, Anne Wellington and Clemewell Lay, 
wrote in a summer letter to members of the school, 
“The school is fortunate to have space for faculty- 
student activities to fulfill the sincere and frankly ex- 
pressed desire of students for shared recreation.” 





The dedication of the new lower school building at 
Lincoln School, Providence, R. I., was on Sunday, 
October 27. The honorary chairman was Mrs. Austin 
T. Levy, Lincoln School, 1904, whose Foundation, the 
June Rockwell Levy Foundation, gave the assembly 
room in the new school. 

The chairman in charge of the general committee 
was Dean K. Roald Bergethon, Dean of the College 
at Brown University. All plans were made under the 
general supervision of the Development Committee 
ot the school, of which William Henry Smith of Bris- 
tol and Providence is chairman. 





In 1956, The MacDuffie School for Girls, Spring- 
field, Mass., purchased the Wallace estate, with its 
two large brick buildings. The larger of the two build- 
ings was made into a dormitory for thirty-four girls 
last year, and this summer the second building was 
made into a new auditorium, theater, and classroom 
building. 

The first floor consists of a new auditorium and 
stage considerably larger than the one formerly in use. 
Stage curtains, lighting equipment of the most modern 
type, a dressing room, cloak room, etc., have also been 
installed. On the second floor, in addition to quarters 
for a married couple, five unusually spacious, modern 
classrooms have been built to take care of the increased 
enrollment — which is now over 200 girls. 





The Mary A. Burnham School, Northampton, 
Mass., recently acquired an estate which immediately 
adjoins the school’s dormitory and playing fields on 
Round Hill Road. 

Long-range development plans for the new property, 
which consists of land, a residence, and a former ink 
factory, will enhance the present facilities of the 
school, rather than increase the total enrollment. 

This year, the house at 23 Round Hill Road is being 
used as a residence for Dr. Mildred Weeks Prince, 
head of the English department at Burnham, and for 
eight new students and a resident housemother. It is 
called Round Hill House Annex. 
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The former shop building has been refurbished in 
part to be used temporarily as a recreation center for 
Burnham students. Called the Students’ Building, it 
is open from 3 to 4 on week-day afternoons for snacks 
and games. 

During the summer, in addition to the usual paint- 
ing and papering done in the school’s three dormi- 
tories, the latest type of automatic sprinkler system 
was installed in the Round Hill House dormitory, 
thereby completing the sprinkler system in all three 
dormitories. 





To meet the demands of a steadily increasing en- 
rollment The Tatnall School in Wilmington, Del., 
is continuing with the building program begun five 
years ago when the school moved to its present loca- 
tion on Barley Mill Road. Enrollment has more than 
doubled in this period, and this fall Tatnall opened 
with 358 students, an increase of forty-four over last 
year. 

During the summer, work was completed on a new 
Art Wing, which consists of a large, fifty-foot square 
workroom and two smaller classrooms. These two 
classrooms are being used temporarily to house the 
two sections of the eighth grade, while the old art 
room has been converted into two classrooms for the 
seventh grade. Eventually, however, when the school 
realizes its hopes for a separate junior-senior high school 
building, all four of these classrooms will be turned 
back to the art department for use as workrooms. 

Five new administrative offices, housing the ath- 
letics department, the guidance counselors and the 
director of studies, have also been constructed during 
the summer as an addition to the existing Hebb 
Building. 

The Board of Trustees is now considering plans for 
the first unit of the new junior-senior high school 
building, and it is hoped that ground can be broken 
for this project before winter comes. 


NEWS IN GENERAL 


To stimulate interest in Latin and to present an 
opportunity to hear it spoken, The Buffalo Semin- 
ary, Buffalo, N. Y., conducted an all Latin chapel 
program consisting of two songs, the reading of the 
Scriptures and the Lord’s Prayer, followed by an 
original play based on the conspiracy of Catiline. 
The Cicero class took the major parts and did most of 
the work in preparing an interlinear translation for 
the audience and in looking up authentic dress. Signs 
and a minimum of scenery were used to set the stage. 
Both the art and music departments collaborated in 
the production. 


It is hoped that, by thus bringing to life so dramatic 
an incident, more students will be inspired to go beyond 
the usual two years’ study of Latin. 





As part of its program for making life in the country 
as attractive as possible for its faculty, Chatham 
Hall, Chatham, Va., has campus residences for almost 
all of its teachers. A new unit, given by one of its 
patrons, was constructed during the summer. This 
consists of two independent apartments, each com- 
plete with its own living room, kitchen and porch. 
The plant already has, in addition to the Headmaster’s 
home, seven other faculty residences, housing from 
one to five teachers each, as well as another cottage, 
which is used as a club. 





Laurel School, Cleveland, Ohio, has long had a 
record of establishing many vital contacts with the 
community of Greater Cleveland. The school has 
always taken an active interest in the Community 
Fund Campaign, which originated in Cleveland. In 
October this year, as usual, funds will be raised mostly 
from individual contributions and from a fair at which 
a program is presented and each class sponsors a pro- 
ject. It is expected that the school will top its record 
of over $3,000 of last year. 

Feeling that students of high school age are respon- 
sive to the challenge of playing a significant part in the 
welfare work of the community, Laurel School estab- 
lished, some years ago, a program of Volunteer Stu- 
dent Service. Each member of the Junior Class 
chooses a social agency in which she wishes to work 
and devotes to it two to four hours of service each 
week — after school or on Saturdays. The girls work 
under the supervision of the Welfare Federation of 
Cleveland, which sends to the school an evaluation 
report on each student. 

Another of Laurel School’s vital contacts with the 
community is through the Cleveland Museum of Art. 
Many of the departments of the school, especially in 
the art and history courses, constantly use the excel- 
lent materials available at the Museum. The school 
was proud of the fact that in his annual report, Mr. 
Milliken, the Director of the Museum, gave special 
commendation to Laurel School for its active use of 
the Museum. 





Saint Mary’s Hall of Faribault, Minn., an Episco- 
pal college preparatory boarding school for girls, has the 
distinction of being the only high school in the state 
of Minnesota to entertain for the year 1957-58 a guest 
teacher under the Fulbright Act. 
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Inga Nielsen of Aarhus, Denmark, has been em- 
ployed to teach advanced mathematics and physics, the 
latter subject being offered in the school program for 
the first time in several years. The Danish teacher is 
one of 160 foreign exchange teachers coming to the 
United States for the 1957-58 school year. 

In Denmark Miss Nielsen taught in a private sec- 
ondary school sponsored by the Lutheran Church. 
She was affiliated with the Danish Secondary Teach- 
ers’ Union, the Union of Mathematics Masters, and 
the Girl Guides’ Association. She is a member of the 
National Board of Directors of the latter organization. 

Although Miss Nielsen has traveled in England, 


Scotland, Switzerland, and France, this is her first trip 
to America. 





On May 10, St. Timothy’s School, Stevenson, 
Md., held its Gala Celebration of the 75th year of the 
school. 

The afternoon of May 10 found more than 300 alum- 
nae arriving for their special part of the celebration. 
The annual business meeting of the Alumnae Asso- 
ciation was followed by a dinner served under a mar- 
quee on the terrace adjoining Carter House. After 
dinner, the alumnae, faculty, and school adjourned to 
the gymnasium, which had been decorated for the 
occasion by the students of the art department with 
amusing, life-sized silhouettes depicting the evolu- 
tion of the school costume from the early days to the 
present. 

When the reports of the alumnae branches, and their 
gifts to the school had been received by Mrs. Bethuel 
Webster, president of the Alumnae Association, a 
series of entertaining scenes from the life of the school 
were presented. These skits were written, staged, and 
acted by the alumnae under the direction of Mrs. 
Daniel G. Tenney, chairman of the program. The 
evening ended with a group of topical songs, appro- 
priate to the Celebration and the return of so many 
alumnae, sung by the school choral club. 

On Saturday morning, May 11, more than 500 
guests — alumnae, representatives from other schools 
and the colleges, together with the faculty and stu- 
dent body — met in the gymnasium for a program 
centered around the general topic of “The Teacher.” 

After Bishop Anson Phelps Stokes of Massachu- 
setts had pronounced the Invocation, and Ella Robin- 
son Watkins, Head of St. Timothy’s School, had wel- 
comed the guests, Percy Clark and Mrs. Hermann G. 
Place, Co-chairmen of the Endowment Fund, pre- 
sented a check for $335,000 to Standish Bradford, 
President of the Board of Trustees. 

The speakers of the morning were: Jean Palmer, 
alumnae trustee and general secretary of Barnard 


College; Margaret Clapp, President of Wellesley Col- 
lege; and August Heckscher, Director of the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund. Bishop Noble Cilley Powell of 
Maryland gave the Benediction. 


The celebration concluded with a buffet luncheon 
served in Carter House, for all the guests of the morn- 
ing, the faculty, and the student body. 





A fairly recent fortieth anniversary drive for funds 
by Westridge School in Pasadena, Calif., disclosed 
the fact that many parents who were solicited for 
gifts were unaware of the broader aspects of the inde- 
pendent school and, specifically, of the contribution 
Westridge was making to the community and to the 
educational picture. 


As a start toward informing Westridge parents, the 
school experimented one fall with a dinner for new 
parents. The parents of students new in the school 
were invited for dinner at Westridge. The well-organ- 
ized Parents Association assisted with the preparation 
and serving. After dinner, six or seven people spoke 
briefly about the school’s place in the community, the 
scholarship program, the record of its alumnae in col- 
lege, gave an outline of the school’s good management 
throughout its history, and its philosophy and pur- 
pose. These short talks were given by the headmis- 
tress, Gladys Peterson, the president of the board of 
trustees, an alumna, a teacher, and a parent of long- 
standing. 


Since then the school has made this dinner for new 
parents a regular fall event. Eventually, a good part 
of the Pasadena public will be informed, not only of 
the standards and performance of Westridge School 
but of the importance to the total educational struc- 
ture of America’s privately supported schools. 


Miss Peterson, Headmistress, also meets the room- 
mothers (or their assistants) from each grade in the 
school for a regular monthly luncheon in the school 
cafeteria. At these meetings, social and other out-of- 
school activities of the students can be discussed with 
the mothers by Miss Peterson and several members of 
the school staff. School problems, such as after-school 
traffic, uniform regulations, a blind date list for school 
dances, and so on, are discussed by this representative 
group. 

One important consequence of these luncheon 
meetings is that the parents of the school are kept in 
close touch with the school’s philosophy and adminis- 
trative policy. 

Early in the autumn, each room mother and her 
assistants entertain the mothers and students and 
teachers for that grade at tea. The teas are held at 
the school. 
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NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


The pleasure of a guest from the Philippines is being shared 
by the faculty, staff, and students of The Annie Wright Semi- 
nary, Tacoma, Wash. Sylvia Lo, a young Chinese librarian from 
St. Stephen’s Chinese School, Manila, P.1., will be in the United 
States for a year of study and observation. 

A graduate in library science from the University of the 
Philippines, Miss Lo will observe library methods and school 
life at Annie Wright before leaving in December for six months 
at the New York City Library. 

This past summer Miss Lo attended library work shops at 
San Francisco State College. 





L. Gertrude Angell, principal of the Buffalo Seminary from 
1903 until 1952, was born at Exeter, N. Y. Her family subse- 
quently moved to Buffalo, where she attended high school. At 
Wellesley, where she went in 1890, she served twice as president 
of her class. Graduating from Wellesley in 1894, she studied 
pedagogy at a professional school in Buffalo, and in 1895 began 
her teaching career at one of the high schools, then in need of 
more adequate housing. After campaigning successfully in the 
face of powerful opposition for West High School’s new build- 
ing, Miss Angell went to the Buffalo Seminary as associate princi- 
pal in 1899. In 1903 she became principal. Under her leadership 
the Seminary soon moved from its rented quarters into its pres- 
ent home, with an enrollment that grew steadily and held firm 
even in the lean years that followed 1929. 


Miss Angell, during these years, was an active member of 
the Headmistresses Associations of the East and the Middle West. 
She was an organizer of the School and College Conference out of 
which grew the National Association of Principals of Schools for 
Girls, and she served for eighteen years on the accrediting com- 
mission of the middle states and Maryland. Distinctions and 
honors came her way, among them the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Pedagogy from Russell Sage College. 

In the years immediately following college, Miss Angell 
spent her summers rambling about the eastern United States, 
with occasional trips to Alaska and the West, and two European 
junkets before the first World War. From the mid-twenties she 
was to be found almost every summer at the mountain cabin she 
had bought and rebuilt with the dean of women at the University 
of Colorado, a friend since Wellesley days. They climbed all the 
peaks of northeastern Colorado. On horseback, they explored 
trails and made extended pack trips, dressed in meticulous rid- 
ing clothes, and always accompanied by two cockers. 


Miss Angell’s retirement in 1952 followed close upon the 
celebration of the Seminary’s centennial in 1951. She now in- 
terested herself more than ever, during the winters, in the activi- 
ties of her church, her club, and her college class; in the summers 
she continued to go to Colorado. At Gold Hill in the summer of 
1955 she rode daily for a month, sitting her horse with her ac- 
customed ease and grace. Illness came upon her in Buffalo in the 
spring of 1956, and death found her, once more in her loved 
mountains, on July 17, 1957. 


The impression she gave of abounding vitality accounted 
for much of the effect Miss Angell had on people. Most people 
were drawn to her, and few forgot her. Her sympathetic interest 
in people, her expenditure of time and strength on their problems, 
won her gratitude and devotion in a measure that in these busier 
and less personal times seems extraordinary. “In her way,” said 
one of the clergymen who spoke at her memorial service, “Miss 
Angell was a giant in her generation.” It is true that there was 


about her an air of controlled energy and rich experience that 
made her seem larger than life. 





Chatham Hall, Chatham, Va., announces that Mary 
Virginia Gillam, a member of the Latin department, was this 
year’s recipient of the faculty fellowship grant for study abroad. 
She spent the summer at the American Academy in Rome. Last 
year, Elva Nicholson, of the music department, enjoyed a similar 
fellowship, which she spent on a music tour, which included 
the Bayreuth and Salzburg festivals. 





The resignation of Edna F. Lake, headmistress of Laurel 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, was announced in September by the 
Board of Trustees. Her resignation is to become effective in June 
1958. As head of the school for twenty-six years, Miss Lake has 
achieved a reputation both locally and nationally as one of the 
leading women in secondary education. ll connected with 
Laurel School — trustees, teachers, students, and parents — 
have learned to respect Miss Lake for her recognition of scholar- 
ship, and to trust her judgment as a woman of immense integrity 
and originality of leadership as well as a gifted executive. 





Dorothy Westgate Gifford, head of the science department 
at Lincoln School, Providence, R.I., was awarded an Honorary 
Doctorate in Science by Mount Holyoke College, her alma mater, 
at Commencement on Sunday, June 2, 1957. 





Dorothy Graff, headmistress of the Oxford School, Hart- 
ford, Conn., announces the appointment by the board of trustees 
of Margaret G. Eppley as assistant headmistress. Miss Eppley, 
formerly of the Hillsdale School, Cincinnati, Ohio, went to the 
Oxford School from there last year to assist Miss Graff. 





A change in the administration of Northfield School for 
Girls, East Northfield, Mass., was brought about by the resigna- 
tion at the end of June of Barbara M. Clough as headmistress. 
Dr. Edmond S. Meany, Jr., formerly college counselor at Mount 
Hermon School, is now serving as acting headmaster and will 
continue in this post until a successor to Miss Clough is appointed 
by the Board of Trustees of The Northfield Schools. 

Dr. Meany is a graduate of the University of Washington 
and holds the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from Harvard University. 
Before joining the Mount Hermon faculty in 1946, he did research 
work at the Brookings Institution and at the National Archives 
in Washington and was head of the history department at the 
Hill School for six years. During World War II he served in the 
United States Navy as lieutenant commander. 





St. Mary’s School in Peekskill, N. Y., announces the re- 
tirement of Harriet S. Sheldon as director of studies. Miss Sheldon 
came to Saint Mary’s in the winter of 1945. She is a graduate of 
Bryn Mawr College, B.A. and the University of Rochester, M.A. 
She was formerly assistant headmistress of the Columbus School 
for Girls in Ohio and was headmistress of Ellis School in 
Pittsburgh. 


Sarah T. Baker, B.A., Vassar, and M.A., Teachers College, 


presently teacher of Spanish and French at Saint Mary’s, has 
been appointed to succeed Miss Sheldon. 





Helen W. Ridgley is the new headmistress of The Stevens 
School, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa., succeeding Agnes R. 
H. Bergen, who retired after twenty-seven years. 
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Miss Ridgley assumed her new duties after four years as 
assistant director of admissions at Wilson College. She received 
an A.B. from the University of Richmond and an M.A. from the 
University of Pennsylvania, and has taught at Stevens School 
and at Cedar Crest College. 





Mrs. Robert Lee Myers, Jr., principal of The Tatnall 
School in Wilmington, Del., has announced the creation of five 
new administrative positions this year. 

Mrs. Robert Griffith, who came to Tatnall in 1947, has been 
appointed as administrative assistant in the academic de- 
partment. 


Mrs. Herman I. Enos has been named guidance director for 
the seventh and eighth classes, and Mrs. Herbert W. Oviatt, Jr., 
guidance director for the ninth through twelfth classes. Mrs. Enos 
joined the Tatnall faculty in 1956 and Mrs. Oviatt in 1954. 


J. Leslie Firth, who came to Tatnall this fall after teaching 
at Lake Forest Academy in Illinois and Shady Side Academy in 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed as director of studies. 


John Yorkston has been named administrative assistant in 
the business department. He will be in charge of the school’s 
building program. Mr. Yorkston came to Tatnall in 1952. 


NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


HENRY 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
DINNER MEETING 

Last February 28 The Allen-Stevenson School of 
New York City was the scene of the annual dinner for 
headmasters of SEB elementary schools. Sixty 
schools were represented. Following the social hour, 
at which Joseph C. Rennard, headmaster of The Allen- 
Stevenson School, was the host, a delightful dinner was 
served in the gymnasium. 

Anthony V. Barber, headmaster of The Lawrence 
School on Long Island and chairman of the Elemen- 
tary Schools Committee of the SEB, welcomed the 
guests and introduced Dr. R. I. W. Westgate, head- 
master of St. Bernard’s School as chairman of the 
business session. 

Subjects discussed were: the January English exam- 
inations of the SEB; handwriting; teachers’ salaries; 
secondary school admissions. Those who partici- 
pated actively were: 

Daniel J. Pinto, headmaster of Gibbons Hall School; 
Edward McEachron, headmaster of Derby Academy; 
William Doolittle, headmaster of Indian Mountain 
School; Langdon Rankin, headmaster of East Woods 
School; John W. Suter, headmaster of Lake Forest 
Day School; Edgar B. Blake, headmaster of Rumson 








YOUR ATTENTION, PLEASE! 


Your attention is called to... 
THE REPORT ON THE ARTS AT M.L1.T, 
(Massachusetts Institute of Technology) 
PSYCHOTHERAPY OF THE ADOLESCENT, 
edited by Dr. Benjamin Harris Balser and containing 
a chapter by C. Thurston Chase, Jr. headmaster of 
Eaglebrook School. $5.00 (International Universi- 
ties Press, Inc., 227 W. 13 St., New York ll, N.Y.) 
EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE SLIDEFILMS 

$5.00 

$7.00 





EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS 
and 

ELEMENTARY TEACHERS GUIDE TO FREE 
CURRICULUM $5.50. (Educators Progress Ser- 
vice, Randolph, Wisconsin) 

THE CHRISTIAN FAITH AND YOUTH TODAY, 
edited by Malcolm Strachan of Groton School and 
Alvord M. Beardlsee of the Council for Religion in 
Independent Schools: proceedings of the Conference 
on Religion in Education held at Atlantic City in 
October 1956. (The Seabury Press, Greenwich, Conn.) 

















F, WerneER, Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Country Day School; David D. Hume, headmaster 
of St. David’s School; Harold A. Fletcher, headmas- 
ter of Aiken Preparatory School; Charles Stephens, 
Hawken School; Harrison Reinke, headmaster of Fay 
School; Henry F. Werner, headmaster of Summit 
School for Boys; Neil Halkyard, headmaster of Shep- 
herd Knapp School; Kendall S. Pennypacker, head- 
master of Foote School; Edward R. Kast, headmaster 
of Short Hills Country Day School; Edwin M. Rich, 
headmaster of Town School for Boys; Henry H. 
Welles, headmaster of New Canaan Country School; 
Francis Caswell, headmaster of Dexter School; Wil- 
liam E. Mulliken, headmaster of Friends’ Academy; 
Clifford Nichols, Jr., headmaster of Sewickley Acad- 
emy; Philip Potter, headmaster of Tuxedo Park 
School. 


At the close of the two-hour session Dr. Westgate 
thanked the host on behalf of the visiting headmasters. 


A follow-up meeting of the heads of both elementary 
and lower schools was held on Friday, March 1, at 
1.30 P.M. A record crowd of 400 was present. Dr. 
Westgate continued as chairman, and Anthony Bar- 
ber opened the meeting by reviewing the work of the 
SEB’s Elementary Schools Committee. He asked 
that a member be appointed to represent grades 1-3. 
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In his closing remarks he discussed progress made by 
the Admissions Committee for Boys’ Schools. 

Langdon Rankin, chairman of the new Admissions 
Committee for Girls’ Schools, made a brief report. 

Dwight Little, aided by Francis Caswell, William 
Ellis, and Peter Messer, discussed the SEB’s January 
arithmetic examinations. 

At the request of Harrison Reinke, Mr. Barber re- 
viewed possible changes in the JSAT. 

William Doolittle asked for an expression of opin- 
ion on the use of the ERB tests now that the ETS pro- 
gram is so widely used. There appeared to be no uni- 
versal practice. 

The chair asked Daniel Pinto of Gibbons Hall 
School to explain in detail the handwriting system 
used in his school, to which brief reference had been 
made in the elementary schools’ dinner meeting the 
evening before. There followed a series of questions. 

The 1958 dinner meeting for heads of separate 
SEB elementary schools will be held at the 
Buckley School in New York City on the even- 
ing of March 6. 


LOWER SCHOOLS DINNER MEETING 


Sixty-seven men and women, representing lower 
schools of the SEB, attended a dinner meeting at the 
Williams Club in New York on the evening of Febru- 
ary 28. 

The agenda were informal and centered largely 
around suggestions sent in advance to the chairman 
of the meeting, N. Horton Batchelder, Jr., Williston 
Academy. Some of the subjects considered and the 
principal conclusions were these: 

1. Admissions: Most schools give I. Q. tests, but a 
day spent visiting a class is highly recommended for 
admissions officers — the point being that a teacher’s 
evaluation is probably more valid than a test for the 
early years. Admissions officers should know their 
school and what it can do and try to accept only boys 
and girls who have a good chance of being successful. 
The value of a child’s outside interests in predicting 
success in school was also considered important. 

2. Reports: There was an overwhelming majority 
in favor of numerical grades, with perhaps some com- 
ments from individual teachers or the head. The 
feeling is that parents want to know accurately how 
their child is doing — not just whether things are sat- 
isfactory or unsatisfactory. It was not considered to 
be desirable for the SEB to recommend or institute a 
standard form of report card to be sent home. 

3. Definition of Requirements: At the request of 
J. Drisko Allen of the Moses Brown Lower School this 
question was asked: “‘Would you like to have the SEB 


make available reprints of the English and Mathe- 
matics sections of the Definition of Requirements? 
For example, for Moses Brown’s sixth and seventh 
grades the school mimeographs all these requirements 
and gives one copy to each boy. They are set up in 
such a way that pupils and teachers may check off the 
items as they are completed. Would it not be help- 
ful to have them in printed form?” Some fifteen per- 
sons responded positively, and the suggestion is now 
referred to the SEB for action. 

4. Remedial Reading: Some schools have effec- 
tively used a Remedial Reading Room, to which small 
groups report for special instruction adapted to their 
needs. There was no real unanimity on how this could 
best be done, but a good many schools seemed to be 
making an effort to do extra work in this area. 

5. In closing: A good many sound statements of 
philosophy were made, of which perhaps two are in- 
dicative: 

“The independent schools are great because they 
allow children to go beyond the mediocre.” 
“With human beings, beware of formulas.” 


The 1958 dinner for heads of SEB lower schools 
will again be held at the Williams Club. The 
date will be March 6. 


CURRICULUM AND CLASSROOM 


Interdepartmentalization of grades five and six at 
the Friends’ Select School, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
been announced by Jack C. Gilbert, head of the lower 
school. 

Class work in these two grades has been divided 
among three subject teachers to give the students a 
better preparation for middle school adjustment and 
to develop through their daily program more clearly 
a sense of responsibility. 

The new program has been organized into three 
main areas: English mechanics and composition; sci- 
ence and social studies; and arithmetic. The students 
move from class to class and already the faculty seem 
to feel many personality problems have been elimi- 
nated as well as minor discipline difficulties. 





French will be a part of the course of studies for 
selected boys from fourth through seventh grades this 
year at Shady Side Academy Junior School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. About forty boys will take part in the pro- 
gram, which will provide three periods each week of 
French experience, gained largely through the direct, 
conversational approach. 





At the Valley School of Ligonier, Ligonier, Pa., 
grades 7 and 8 are grouped this year in Classes I, II, 
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and III for all academic work. In general this pro- 
vides for three ability and speed levels in English, 
French, mathematics, and _history-and-geography 
classes. 


It is felt by faculty and parents alike that this divi- 
sion will insure the most thorough secondary-school 
preparation for some and a more inclusive preparation 
for others. The Latin program at the Valley School 
has for six years included a regular, limited prepara- 
tion in grades 4 and 5 with grades 6, 7, and 8 divided 
into Latin I, II, and III according to ability and pre- 
vious preparation. 


MEETINGS 


The Blue Ridge Country Day School, Millwood, 
Va., was host to three other country day schools in 
northern Virginia last June for an Educational Sym- 
posium which was held at that time. This was the first 
such symposium of its kind ever held in this region. 


Delegates from the Loudoun Country Day School 
of Leesburg, Calvert School of Warrenton, Hill School 
of Middleburg, and the Blue Ridge Country Day 
School of Millwood, Va., met for the purpose of creat- 
ing an interchange of ideas about elementary educa- 
tion, to share common problems, to spread the knowl- 
edge of what each school has learned and is doing — 
for the benefit of all. 

In the past decade these four schools have grown 
considerably in enrollment and importance in this 
area. 


The director of the symposium, Robert Jay Evans, 
the headmaster of the Blue Ridge Country Day 
School, introduced the main speaker of the program, 
Margaret G. Harper, who is the academic assistant 
to the headmaster of nearby Foxcroft School. 

After the main address the delegates attended sec- 
tion meetings and round table discussions. After a 
light lunch served by the host school, there was a spe- 
cial headmasters’ meeting. 





The Polytechnic School (Pasadena, Calif.) was 
host on Saturday, October 12, to the 1957 Southern 
California regional meeting of the California Asso- 
ciation of Independent Schools. In addition to sec- 
tion meetings and a special business session for official 
representatives of the member schools, the program 
included an address, ““An Englishman Discovers 
America,” by John Pettley of the Webb School of 
California. 


BUILDING, GIFTS, FUND RAISING 


A new swimming pool and renovated squash courts 
are among the physical improvements at the Aiken 


Preparatory School, Aiken, S. C., which has opened 
for its forty-first year. The swimming pool, the gift 
of George F. Baker, Jr., has a filter system, concrete 
walks, an iron fence surrounding it, and a new Olym- 
pic diving board. The new pool will afford the stu- 
dents opportunities to swim during the autumn as 
well as in the regular spring swimming season. 

The two squash courts in the school gymnasium 
have been renovated through the kindness of Sey- 
mour H. Knox, President of the Board of Trustees. 
A great surge in interest in squash took place last year 
with the initiation of the first annual school squash 
tournament, and the courts this year should see more 
action than ever before. 





Construction was started during the summer on an 
addition to the main building at the Buckley Coun- 
try Day School in Roslyn, N. Y. Scheduled to be 
completed by Thanksgiving, this new wing will con- 
tain classrooms for the primary department, as well 
as additional office space. 

This new addition is the first of three projected 
units which have been planned to enlarge the facilities 
of the school; the two additional units will include a 
large commons room to be used for school meetings, 
teas, parent receptions, etc., and a Headmaster’s 
house. 

Funds for this construction program are being 
raised by alumni, parents, trustees, and friends of the 
school. At the present time $200,000 of the neces- 
sary $300,000 has been raised. 





Headmaster Francis Caswell announced the com- 
pletion of a new wing of the Locker Building at the 
Dexter School, Brookline, Mass. 





Ground was broken July 22 for a new dormitory at 
Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass. The new 
building, which will house thirty-two boys and two 
faculty families, will be located on the hillside above 
Whipple Pond. It will be ready for occupancy in 
March 1958. 

Of brick and concrete block construction, the new 
dormitory is the gift of many past and present parents 
and friends of Eaglebrook. When completed, it will 
relieve the crowded housing situation which has ex- 
isted in the past. No increase in enrollment is con- 
templated. 


Eaglebrook was fortunate in finding a local con- 
tractor capable of handling the job. Vincent and 
Williams, Inc., of Greenfield, submitted the lowest 
bid — $168,662. All of the subcontractors are also 
local companies. 
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A much needed shower and locker room addition to 
the Memorial Sports Building has just been completed 
at Eaglebrook. 


In the past it was necessary for the boys to take 
their showers in crowded quarters in the basement of 
the Upper Schoolhouse. This was a source of great 
inconvenience, not only because of the congestion, 
but also because the schoolhouse is far removed from 
both the playing field and the gymnasium. 

The $45,000 addition is the gift of T. M. Evans, 
Board Chairman of the H. K. Porter Company. 





East Woods School, Oyster Bay, N. Y., has added 
two new classrooms this year. The construction was 
completed in time for the opening of school this fall. 
The addition of the rooms to the new wing made it 
possible for two rooms in the main building to be reno- 
vated for the exclusive use of music and science classes. 





Emerson School of Exeter, N. H. has opened a new 
dormitory for twenty-eight boys and two married 
masters, which has enabled the school to move en- 
tirely to the south side of High Street in Exeter. The 
new building has adopted the name of Whittier House, 
which was formerly the name of one of the houses on 
the north campus. 

Ground has been broken for the erection of a new 
recreation building and office building on the south 
campus, and it is anticipated that these will be 
finished well within the school year. 





The Fay School, Southborough, Mass., continued 
renovation of equipment over the summer. The re- 
maining funds from the capital campaign of 1955-1956 
were used to refurbish many classrooms completely, 
to paint and modernize several offices and to help add 
one new all-weather tennis court to the facilities. Many 
faculty apartments were also done over. 





The Green Vale School, Glen Head, L. I., N. Y., 
began the school year with the use of a new and mod- 
ern six-classroom building — locker rooms in base- 
ment. The school’s overall plant now includes a main 
classroom building; two gyms, one of which doubles 
for assembly hall; a classroom building for older boys; 
a classroom building for older girls (the new one); and 
a centrally located office building. Addition of the 
new building was not with a view to increased enroll- 
ment, but for added space for present enrollment and 
various activities such as art, crafts, remedial reading, 
office department, locker room space, conference 
rooms, and, most important, a new library. The 


“elbow room” gained is already being definitely felt 
in the increased relaxation in all departments of school 


life. 





The Junior School, Inc., in West Hartford, 
Conn., has announced the acquisition of a new school 
location and the expansion of the school to include 


Grades VII, VIII, and IX. 


The Faye Belden Rentschler Memorial Foundation 
has granted the school a long-term $1.00 a year lease 
of the late Frederick B. Rentschler’s 46-acre estate, 
Renbrook, on Avon Mountain in West Hartford. 


The existing buildings will be used for offices, li- 
brary, faculty rooms, dining rooms, art and music 
studios, and a faculty apartment. 

A $500,000 building fund drive has just been suc- 
cessfully completed with the support of parents, fac- 
ulty, and friends of the school, and new buildings to 
house the pre-school and Grade I through IX are 
under construction. The entire school will be at the 
new location by September 1958. 





Reflecting the remarkable growth of the South 
Florida area, the Miami Country Day and Resi- 
dent School for Boys has completed a new two story 
building containing dormitory and classroom facilities 
for twenty-four students and two apartments for mar- 
ried teachers. The new addition, currently housing 
fourth and fifth grade boys, although of modern de- 
sign, blends into the general campus pattern, which is 
predominantly a South Florida type. The structure 
is, of course, hurricane-proof, as required by South 
Florida building codes. 

Completed during the past year also, is a large new 
addition to the school kitchen, featuring modern 
ranges, refrigerators, and dishwashing machines— all 
stainless steel. 

Three new play fields have been added to the cam- 
pus during the past few weeks: They are combination 
football-soccer fields for boys in grades two through 
six. Now, each of the four age divisions in the school 
athletic program has its own sports area, which in- 
cludes football, baseball, and soccer fields. 





The Rectory School of Pomfret, Conn., purchased 
a near-by residence this past summer and has opened 
it this fall as a dormitory for twelve boys under the 
charge of two masters and a housemother. This 
house, some 300 yards away from the school campus, 
has been given the official name of “‘Out-of-Bounds.” 
It is planned that four of the boys presently living in 
this house and ten boys from other dormitories will be 
transferred at the start of the winter term to a new 
building, to be known as The Mabel Brittain Bigelow 
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Dormitory, scheduled to be completed and ready for 
occupancy in January. Mrs. Frank H. Bigelow, widow 
of the long-time headmaster of The Rectory School, 
has been invited by the school’s board of trustees to 
live in an apartment in the new dormitory named in 
her honor. 

These two buildings, Out-of-Bounds and the Mabel 
Brittain Bigelow Dormitory, mark the first steps in a 
long-range development program, which includes the 
erection of a new fire-proof dining hall and classroom 
building, a new chapel, and a new indoor recreation 
building, as well as the renovation of the present 
dining hall-dormitory and conversion of the dining- 
cooking area into living quarters for students and 
teachers, and the restoration of the exterior of the 
school’s present classroom-administration building to 
its original lines (It was built in 1794.) and conversion 
of its interior for use solely as administration head- 
quarters and faculty housing. 





The Rumson Country Day School, Rumson, 
N. J., has recently purchased adjoining “Echota,” 
built by the late Edward Dean Adams, financier and 
amateur horticulturist. The four acres of ground con- 
tain many varieties of trees and shrubs, a greenhouse, 
and a caretaker’s apartment and garage. Although 
specific plans for its use have not yet been made, the 
main eighteen-room house can be adapted for school 
use, and part of the grounds will be added to the 
school’s athletic fields. 

During the summer a small addition to the main 
school building was constructed to house an enlarged 
and remodeled kitchen. 

These acquisitions and additions, along with the 
construction of an eighteen-room all-purpose school 
building two years ago, offer visible evidence of the 
trustees’ efforts to enlarge Rumson’s facilities and 
meet the needs of its ever-increasing student body. 





At a simple ceremony held on the Sewickley Acad- 
emy campus, Sewickley, Pa., on September 25, the 
newest of five faculty dwellings was accepted for occu- 
pancy. This dwelling, part of the school’s $1,000,000 
development program, is a brick structure, Cape Cod 
type, painted white. The funds for the house were 
made available by one of the school’s families and will 
house the new director of boys’ physical education, 
Stanwood Partenheimer. 


The finest of materials have gone into the building, 
which centains a large living room, dining room, 
kitchen, and powder room on the first floor. On the 
second floor there are two baths, three bedrooms, and 
a large playroom and study. 


These dwellings are the result of much hard work 
and time devoted by the board of trustees and Head- 
master Clifford Nichols, Jr., in an effort to attract and 
hold the best teachers available. 


NEWS IN GENERAL 


A ninth grade was added to the Crane Country 
Day School in Santa Barbara, Calif., completing the 
junior high school and making it possible for a record 
enrollment of 160 boys and girls. The ninth graders 
were presented with a curriculum that includes alge- 
bra, English, French, Latin and science, with art, 
music, and shop as extra-curricular activities. A fac- 
ulty committee made a study of subjects taught to 
ninth grades in the leading schools of this country, 
England, and Europe before drafting the new ninth 
grade curriculum. 





Dexter School in Brookline opened its 32nd year 
on Wednesday, September 18. Dr. George Nichols, 
President of the Board of Trustees, welcomed the new 
boys into the schocl. A plaque in memory of Robert 
M. P. Kennard, Jr., Dexter 1945, was unveiled. 
Lt. Kennard died in the U. S. Naval Hospital in 
Corona, California on May 9, 1957. 





A science award, to be known as the Eben W. 
Graves Award —in honor of a Fairfield Country 
Day School trustee, has been established at the 
Connecticut school. The award will be given each 
year for the best science or mathematics project con- 
ducted completely aside from any assigned school 
work. Awards were given this year for a home natural 
history museum and for a radio-controlled boat pro- 
ject. 

William Brewster Ely, III, Headmaster of Fairfield 
Country Day School, has been elected a member of 
the board of trustees of The Bement School, Deerfield, 
Mass. He is also a trustee of The Stoneleigh-Pros- 
pect School, Greenfield, Mass. 





The Fay School, Southborough, Mass., announces 
the following faculty promotions: Douglas E. Mann 
to Administrative Assistant and Harold W. Geick to 
Director of Athletics. 

A leave-of-absence was granted Stephen G. Waters. 
He is on duty with the National Guard and will return 
to Fay in January. 





Dr. Daniel Bliss, Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
of International College, has announced the forth- 
coming visit to Beirut of John Webster, a trustee of 
the College, and James Billman, Assistant to the Presi- 
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dent of the Board. Their visit is in connection with 
the plans for the development of a new campus for 
International College in Beirut. Mr. Webster is head- 
master of Greenwich Country Day School (Conn.), 
and a leading figure in elementary education in the 
United States. 


Originally founded in Turkey in 1891, the College 
moved to the campus of the American University of 
Beirut in 1936 to merge with the Preparatory School 
established in 1874 by the Syrian Protestant College, 
as the American University of Beirut was then known. 
In the greater academic freedom of Lebanon, Inter- 
national has grown to be the leading preparatory 
school in the Near-East. Its present enrollment is 
made up of students from thirty-four nationalities and 
seventeen religious groups. With the coincident 
growth of the University itself, there is no longer room 
for the two schools on the present campus. Further, 
the trustees recognize that with the differing age 
groups, the purposes of the College can be better 
served on a campus of its own. Accordingly, they 
have purchased a large piece of property about eight 
miles from the University, where the College will con- 
struct buildings of its own. The close relationship be- 
tween the two schools will continue after the move, 
while each will be enabled to go on to greater develop- 
ment. 


International College recognizes the responsibility 
to continue the liberal traditions of its distinguished 
past in preparing its students to be enlightened citi- 
zens of the future, as well as demonstrating to the area 
it serves the best the United States has to offer in 
ideals and skills. In doing so, the College expects to 
make an effective contribution to stability in the Near 
East and to help in the ultimate achievement of world 
peace. 


Mr. Webster and Mr. Billman left for Beirut by air 
on October 16 and will return to New York toward 
the middle of November. 





Included in the enrollment of 401 pupils at the open- 
ing of the second half-century of The Polytechnic 
School in Pasadena, Calif., were 125 sons and daugh- 
ters (or grandchildren) of Polytechnic alumni. The 
pupils, who make up 31% of the entire student group, 
range from seven four-year-olds and sixteen members 
of the two kindergarten sections to six ninth-graders; 


the alumni parents and grandparents, from the Poly- 
technic classes of 1944 (a father and two mothers) 
and 1945 (one mother) back to those of 1910 (a grand- 
father) and 1911 (the grandmother of six). 





A stone from the ruins of the eleventh century 
abbey, Bury St. Edmund’s, Suffolk, England, has been 
presented by its mayor and town council to St. Ed- 
mund’s Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The abbey was the site where English barons swore 
to make King John sign the Magna Carta, establish- 
ing the foundation of English liberty. 


Last year, while visiting the ruins, the academy’s 
chaplain, the Rev. Dr. Hugh S. Clark, discussed with 
the chaplain of the abbey the value of transporting a 
stone to the academy in recognition of St. Edmund, 
the patron saint of the abbey and the academy, and of 
the historical significance of the ruin in the education 
of the students. 


The stone and a plaque inscribed with its history is 
to be mounted inside the main entrance of the acad- 
emy and fittingly dedicated on St. Edmund’s Day in 
November. The ancient “Carol of St. Edmund,” 
which was discovered in the Sloan Collection at the 
British Museum, will be played and sung for the first 
time in America during the dedication ceremony. 


The past and the present join to be an example and 
inspiration to the students of the academy as they 
““grow in wisdom and in stature and in favor with God 
and man.” 








ATTENTION, LIBRARIANS! 

New Edition of 1,000 Book List. — The Library 
Committee 1s making plans for a new edition of the “1,000 
Book List.’”’ Members of the Committee are working on 
the following areas: 

Pauline Anderson, The Choate School, Wallingford, 
Conn. — Fiction, 300-400 

Alice Walter, The Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, 
N. Y. — Biography, 900 

Gerrish Thurber, The Lawrenceville School, Law- 
renceville, N. J. — 200-700-800 

John G. Park, Kent School, Kent, Conn. — Reference, 
100-500 

Individuals are invited to send suggestions direct to 
the above persons. 
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EDUCATION FOR 


MASS COMMUNICATION 


“Education for Mass Communication.” This 
involves communicating to others and doing so 


intelligibly and intelligently, and receiving communi- 
cations from others. 


T: subject for today might well be called 


In many schools the use of tape-recorders in 
public-speaking classes is proving helpful. When you 
hear your own voice, you can easily discover faults 
in diction and in enunciation, and improvement is 
rapid. You can be made to realize how annoying it is 
to your hearers when you run words and syllables 
together — particularly annoying in case someone is 
interested in what you are saying. I often wonder 
why certain radio and television personalities have 
not learned this. But some progress is being made. 


Perhaps lack of progress is well illustrated by the 
story of the small boy who drew a picture for a 
Christmas play. It clearly showed a child, a woman, 
and a little fat man. His teacher told him she could 
identify the child Jesus and Mary his mother, but 
asked who the fat man was. “Oh that’s the one in 
the hymn: Round John Virgin.” 


In addition to improved enunciation, one dares to 
hope for clearer sentences, and for brevity. The 
Declaration of Independence contains 270 words; the 
Ten Commandments, 287. But a government direc- 
tive about the price of cabbage was found to have 
26,911. 


Examples of painfully bad writing are easy to 
come by, many of them unfortunately the work of 
people who should do better. A national organization 
of educators recently sent me a list of materials which, 
they said, were “uncostly.” Perhaps they meant 
“non-expensive.” Another individual tells us that 
“every seat in the auditorium was filled to capacity.” 
Interesting, if true, but not what he meant I’m sure. 
An educator said, some time ago, that “‘we need to 
help pupils to understand the disturbed international 
order of friendliness among nations.” A biographical 
publication gives us a sentence which is ninety-two 
words long, and also says: ‘‘Name-by-name checking 





Dr. Gummere, Headmaster of The William Penn Charter School, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Secondary Education Board, delivered this address before the seven- 
teenth annual Luncheon Forum on Education of The Tuition Plan 
in New York City on February 13, 1957. 


By Joun F. GuMMERE 


to make a biography currently accurate is possible 
only because of cooperation of those whose accomplish- 
ment is thereby always of record down to date in its 
pages . . . pages in constant reference use typified by 
the few examples for which space could be taken in 
the enclosed announcement.” This runs only a bit 
over fifty words, but the hapless reader gets lost after 
the first couple of dozen. A pretty good translation 
of this wretched stuff is: “Help us keep these useful 
biographies up to date.” 


Turgid writing like this is all too common. We 
might classify writers according to their coefficient of 
verbosity. Many are full of sound and syllables — 
signifying nothing. Then of course there are those 
who talk a great deal or write at length and say 
nothing, like the man who was described as “‘a man 
of few words which he uses over and over again.” 


Someone has nicely rewritten part of the Book of 
Ecclesiastes: “I returned and saw under the sun 
that the race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong, neither yet bread to the wise, nor yet riches to 
men of understanding, nor yet favour to men of skill; 
but time and chance happeneth to them all.”” Modern 
English version: “Objective consideration of con- 
temporary phenomena compels the conclusion that 
success or failure in competitive activities exhibits no 
tendency to be commensurate with innate capacity, 
but that a considerable element of the unpredictable 
must be taken invariably into account.” 


Some people are experts at saying nothing, others 
at confusing any issue. Arthur T. Hadley, in his 
book, Do I Make Myself Clear?, suggests some devices 
of the practical politician. For instance, if he says, 
“This is a matter of basic American principles and 
woodshed honesty,” he means, “I am about to com- 
promise.” Or, if he describes a bill as “a multi- 
million-dollar give-away program,” he means, “There’s 
no money in it for my district.” “I can assure you 
that the guide lines of the program have been paid 
out in broad detail” means “The whole thing you are 
talking about is news to me.” 


II 
do not believe that there is any better way of 
instructing students in communicating to others 
than through translation from a foreign language. 
Contrasting grammar and idiom can evoke thought- 
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ful consideration of exactly how to express a thought. 
While any foreign language, well-taught, can do this, 
perhaps Latin has an advantage over such languages 
as French, Spanish, or German because its grammar is 
so different from that of English. 


Let me give examples of the kind of translation 
exercise I mean. The famous opening words of the 
Aeneid, Arma virumque cano, can be rendered in a 
pedestrian way by the common, “Arms and the man I 
sing.” But this doesn’t sound like anything any of 
us would ordinarily say, and though it may be good 
for a certain kind of special or artificial rendering of a 
poem, a further consideration of the three words can 
lead to something quite different. It is justifiable, for 
instance, to translate: “The subject of my epic poem 
is the military prowess of a hero.”’ I do not say that 
this is better, but I do say that it is useful to work out 
if only for comparison with other ways of putting it 
into English. 


Horace’s famous splendide mendax \ends itself to 
translation as “a magnificent liar” and, by happy 
chance, also as “lying in state.” 

An experience with an author who is a master of 
the terse phrase and the concentrated clause is 
eminently worth while. I can think of no one better 
than the Roman historian, Tacitus. Consider what 
he wrote about the results of a fight-talk given to the 
troops by General Germanicus: Orationem ducis 
secutus militum ardor. Five words suffice to paint a 
picture of change and hope. They challenge the 
translator to do them justice. He may try all kinds 
of things such as “The morale of the soldiers was 
enormously enhanced by what their general had said.” 
Or, “A direct result of the leader’s remarks was a 
marked enthusiasm on the part of the soldiers.” 
There is not a bit of harm in trying colloquialisms or 
slang, for instance, “The soldiers were really pepped 
up by their general’s fight talk.” Each of these 
efforts, be it noted, required many more words than 
the Latin; each, I venture to say, leaves something 
to be desired in precision and conciseness. 


I assert positively that the possibilities offered by 
the study of foreign languages are great and that such 
study can do more than anything else to promote the 
felicitous phrase, the terse clarity, the forceful idiom 
or metaphor which makes communication not only 
clear, but enjoyable. 

Thirty years ago, the so-called “educators” were 
doing their best to kill the study of other languages. 
Their efforts brought about the reduction of the 
standard four years, not to what they wanted, none 
at all, but to an unhappy compromise, two years. A 
previous speaker at these luncheons, Dr. Benjamin 
Fine, wrote a book called Our Children Are Cheated. 


What has been done to them in this attack on the 
study of languages is a fine example (no pun intended). 

Our linguistic illiteracy is a disgrace. Our inept- 
ness in dealing with people of other countries is in 
many ways a result of this. The damage that has 
been done can never be properly estimated. World 
War II showed not only what had to be done, but 
what could be done to rectify our appalling short- 
comings in the field. 

Years ago I remember hearing one large and 
earnest gentleman, a well-known spokesman for the 
kind of ‘‘educaster’’ whose own writings and speeches 
are often monuments of tripe, say that he couldn’t 
see what good boys and girls got out of the study of 
foreign languages. Instead of taking this as a dis- 
armingly frank admission of ignorance, or stupidity, 
or both, his audience thought he had proved some- 
thing. It was his type that used to say, and still 
does, sometimes, that it is our task, ““To implement 
our obligations to the ideas and attitudes which 
contribute most to the optimum of behavior in chang- 
ing worlds so that we educate the whole child.” 
Maybe this isn’t exactly right, but it is sufficiently 
confused to get by as standard jargon. 

Incidentally, where shall we find the bold, brave 
soul who will set out to educate half a child? This 
would be quite an interesting thing to do; you could 
write a book about it, and lecture to womens’ clubs. 


Ill 


ELL, the extensive work now being done by 
NV the Army Language School at Monterey 
shows the need for language training and the 
importance attached to it by military authorities. The 
work done in the intensive training of World War II 
did the same, while the successful program for foreign- 
service officers designed for the Department of State 
by Henry Lee Smith, Jr. and others, has been admir- 
able. 

It is a fact that once you have pretty well mastered 
another language, you are ready to tackle a third 
when the need arises. No one can tell which language 
he may need; so why not prepare for it by going 
through the experience of learning one — any one, 
but preferably one which patterns differently from 
your own. This prepares you for such patterns and 
differences as you may encounter in your next ex- 
perience. 


Much damage has been done to pupils not merely 
by the fat and foolish creature whom I mentioned 
before, but by guidance counselors who solemnly tell 
a pupil, ‘““You will never need a foreign language.” 
How such people can be so positive, I do not know. 
They are the people who told a generation of pupils 
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prior to World War II that they would never need 
to take more than a year of Algebra. In this sort of 
child-cheating, a good many were helped by dull- 
witted administrators. 


In fact there are administrators today who declare 
that because they ‘“‘never got anything out of” the 
foreign language they studied (or didn’t study), pupils 
today won’t get anything either. This denies the 
possibility of any improvements in methods or 
materials or training — but of all three there has 
been enormous improvement. 


What is more, children enjoy language study. As 
we all know, they like to make strange noises, and 
here is a legitimate opportunity. There could be no 
better proof of this enjoyment than what we found 
when we conducted at Penn Charter our experiment 
in intensive teaching of French and of Spanish to 
children who had just finished the eighth grade. For 
thirty-four days, Saturdays included, from late June 
to the end of July, some thirty boys and girls studied 
either French or Spanish from 8:30 A.M. to noon. 
Mind you, this was during “‘vacation.” Yet they 
loved it, missed all together only three school days, 
covered a full year’s work, entered the second year of 
the language when they went back to school in 
September. 


Of consequence, also, is the growing number of 
schools in which elementary classes are learning an- 
other language. Here one finds the same enjoyment 
and enthusiasm among the pupils. They look forward 
to the fun they have and they respond well. This 
sort of learning is self-motivated and is fun. Such 
factors as these are contributing to a strong renewal 
of interest in the study of other languages. Teachers 
are in tremendous demand, the supply having been 
effectively reduced by the ignorant preachments of 
some persons. Hundreds of elementary schools are 
building a sound foundation for future linguists. One 
interesting sign is that the gross number of pupils 
studying Latin continues to increase each year. 


If we must learn how to get on with other nations, 
other countries, other cultures, then let our first step 
be to learn to speak their language. The very first 
reaction of anyone to a so-called ‘‘foreigner”’ is con- 
ditioned by how well he speaks our language. If he 
speaks it really well, not only will his hearers comment 
on it favorably, they will be automatically well dis- 
posed toward what he says. 


There is no doubt in my mind that foundations, 
business, and industry could actually do more for 
world peace and world understanding by financing 
the study of other languages by the linguistically apt 
than they could do, or are doing, in any other way. 
One government agency is apparently ready to finance 


at a cost of possibly $50,000 a study of purely theo- 
retical Algebra, for which there is absolutely no sign 
of any practical application. This does not mean 
that one should oppose it, because we all know that 
pure research has again and again brought valuable 
and practical discoveries. This does mean that if 
similar grants were made for the eminently valuable 
and immediately important study of other languages, 
there would be no doubt about practical applications. 


IV 


DUCATION for mass communication must also 
involve a great change in the teaching of Eng- 
lish in earlier grades. Particularly does it in- 

volve a definition of “grammar” and a knowledge of 
descriptive linguistics. As I use the term “grammar” 
here I mean a statement of how native speakers of 
American English make themselves clearly under- 
stood. I do not mean “etiquette,” which is the choice 
of one or another of two equally practical forms or 
usages on a sociological basis. 


For instance, English grammar tells us that 
whether you say “I didn’t do anything” or “I didn’t 
do nothing”; or whether you say “he isn’t” or “‘he 
ain’t” makes not an iota of difference as far as clear 
and unambiguous communication is concerned. In 
fact it is quite likely that most native-born speakers 
of American English use the latter forms. But al- 
though this precise equivalence of these expressions 
can easily be proved, people accuse anyone who says 
so of not caring how people talk, or of having no 
standards, and so forth. This is exactly as though, 
when a chemist described hydrogen sulphide as 
H,SOQ,, you were to accuse him of not caring how it 
smells. The New York Times Magazine for January 
26 had a good article about all this. 


Yet it is interesting to learn something about one’s 
own grammar; it is important to do so when you start 
to study the grammar of another language. I am 
happy to report that there is, at last, at least one 
book on the market which presents English grammar 
accurately: Roberts’ Structure of English (Harcourt). 
Of course almost any native-born speaker has mastered 
the basic principles of his own grammar by the time he 
is five years old. The choice of forms which are likely 
to be more acceptable socially is, as I have said, a 
question of etiquette. It should not be called 
“‘grammar.” 


We sometimes make grammatical errors, however, 
without knowing that we do. For instance, we speak 
of frankincense (with accent on the first syllable). It 
should be frank incense (with accent on the second 
syllable and what we call “‘juncture’”’ between the two 
words). Stress is an important feature of English 
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grammar. See what another grammatical error has 
done to an old proverb. Most people say: “People 
who live in glass houses shouldn’t throw stones.” 
Here our speech and our writing indicate that glass 
and houses are two separate words. Well, you don’t 
live in a glass house, so the proverb doesn’t make 
sense. However, with the grammatical error cor- 
rected, here it is: “People who live in glasshouses 
shouldn’t throw stones.” Our stress on the syllable 
“glass” tells our hearer that we mean something 
different; our writing of the three syllables as a single 
word gives the same information to the reader. The 
point is that what we call a hothouse (which, inciden- 
tally, is not a hot house), the English call a greenhouse. 
Now the proverb makes sense. But I call attention 
to the fact that it is a grammatical error which is 
responsible. 


V 
| ERE is evidence of how we use writing or typo- 


graphy to help indicate a grammatical point. 

I call this device “type dialect”; I think that 
few people realize how extensively it is used, or how 
inadequate it often is. Punctuation marks, for in- 
stance, are examples of type dialect and a period is 
often used in an effort to indicate that usual phrase- 
end pitch-pattern of English; the speaker’s pitch rises 
on the next to last syllable and falls on the last. 

When a different pitch-pattern is to be indicated, 
we often find a question mark. Yet there are twelve 
identifiable question melodies in English grammar and 
one poor little punctuation mark cannot possibly 
represent them all. For instance, if we write “He 
did?”’ we have no way of telling the reader which of 
the pitch-patterns was used. These words might be 
spoken with a high pitch on he and a much lower on 
did. If so, they are the grammatical device for 
indicating a lack of interest. If the pitch goes from 
low to high, interest is implied. Unusual interest 
might involve four notes in the question melody going 
from low to high to low and back again to high. 

Parentheses perform a number of functions, one of 
the most interesting and unsuspected ones is that of 
indicating that the words they enclose are to be read 
rapidly and at a lower pitch than the rest of the 
sentence. For example: Joe (he’s the one I told you 
about) will be here today. 

Degrees of loudness also convey meaning; our 
grammar is not like Chinese, where loudness always 
indicates anger. Our type dialect can show this 
through the use of capital letters. No one mis- 
understands the significance of SHUT UP! 

Doubling of punctuation or a combination of signs 
brings about a special effect. Thus if we write “Do 
you believe that?” we give the reader a simple ques- 


tion. But “Do you believe that??” conveys a much 
different meaning, implying that he who asks the 
question does vot believe that. This doubling of the 
question mark is an effort to represent the grammatical 
effect of a question melody which is quite different 
from that which would be used for the other question. 
A combination of symbols is also effective: ““Well!?!?” 

Since emphasis is often indicated in type dialect 
by means of italics, we have a back-formation which 
lets us say, “She always talks in italics.” Since loud- 
ness may be represented by large letters and thus 
could represent a scream, when we see big headlines 
we may say that “The headlines scream.” These 
common expressions, then, are the direct result of 
type dialect. 

Some people have thought about the fact that 
the other type marks which we make (letters of the 
alphabet) are supposed to stand for some sort of 
noises. It remained for the ingenious Victor Borge 
to assign certain noises to them and to give us some- 
thing very amusing. 

Type dialect is also used for purposes of “delicacy.” 
You will observe that when I put quotes around the 
word delicacy I am using type dialect in another way. 
An author may write d —n or h —]; or he may be 
even more precise and insert one blank for each of the 
omitted letters, thus: d---—n. However he does it, 
he avoids actually writing a swear word and this satis- 
fies the conventions, even though every reader knows 
exactly what the words are. 

Even more remarkable is the legal power of this 
variation of type dialect. In Partridge’s interesting 
book, Dictionary of Slang and Unconventional Usage, 
any four-letter word could be included without causing 
the book to be classed as obscene and barred from the 
mails. It is done simply by inserting one or two 
asterisks for the inside letters. 

In novels of an earlier day, when writers were less 
frank, the text used to stop at a lurid point. Then 
followed a blank space of an inch or so, and then a 
majestic row of asterisks paraded across the page from 
margin to margin. This really did put the reader on 
his own! 

In order to avoid the use of a real name and thus 
to avoid possible complications, someone may write 
Mr. ; and the French use M***. This convention 
has led to a back-formation so that we now give the 
anonymous person the name of the type which is used 
to disguise him. We refer to Mr. Blank while the 
French speak of Monsieur Trois Etoiles. 

Many writers have used another device for indi- 
cating that certain characters in a story are un- 
educated. This involves spelling common words in 
such a way as to represent much more accurately the 
noises which we all actually do make when we say 
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those words. “Do we hafta have wimmin here?” 
asks the hard-bitten cowboy. Or: “‘‘So it’s you?’ sez 
he.” Hafita, wimmin, and sez are pretty good pho- 
nemic transcriptions of the noises of standard English. 
But the impression we get from seeing them is quite 
different. The formal invitation always spells the 
word honour; it seems more formal that way. The 
advertisements always refer to glamour; it’s much 
more glamourous that way. 

To call your attention to these ingenuities of type 
dialect is to remind you that the descriptive linguist 


THE CHALLENGE 


takes a long and careful look at what people do when 
they communicate. A study of type dialect is typical 
of the detail of modern linguistic study. I hope that 
the important work being done, especially in this 
country, may lead to a better understanding of our 
own language with the resultant better training for 
learning another language. I also hope that a proper 
appreciation of the need for exact mass communication 
in our own tongue and in those of other countries may 
bring language study into a place of top importance in 
today’s education. 


OF INDEPENDENCE 


master of an English school to offer a contribu- 

tion to THE INDEPENDENT ScHooL BULLETIN, 
may I state at the outset that I have been for six 
years a regular and interested reader of it? Moreover 
a speech of mine, in which I gave my colleagues of the 
Incorporated Association of Preparatory Schools an 
account of my stewardship as a Page Scholar, was 
printed in these columns, an honour which I prize 
highly. Finally, the more I study the pages of the 
Butetin, the more clear I am that, however much 
they may differ in detail, basically our problems are 
the same and that the proud privilege, in which we 
share as wardens of independent education on either 
side of the Atlantic Ocean, brings us face to face with 
the same challenge — the challenge of independence. 


> it may seem a presumption for the head- 


It is all too easy to let one idea grow roots in our 
minds, the idea that, because we can within reason 
shape our schools as seems best to us without having 
to submit them to the moulding of some public 
authority, they are ipso facto the best schools. They 
should be of course, for there is very great virtue in 
freedom to choose, freedom to experiment, freedom to 
back one’s hunch, freedom to give play to one’s im- 
agination, freedom, if you like, to make mistakes and 
learn from them, though it is important not to claim 
freedom for the headmaster to become a despot. And 
the whole essence of the matter lies in the fact that 





Mr. Hankey is headmaster of Clifton College Preparatory School 
in Bristol, England. In 1950, as Walter Hines Page Travel 
Scholar he was a welcome visitor to a number of independent schools 
in the United States and to the office of the Secondary Education 
Board. 


By L. H. A. Hankey 


others have these same freedoms, so that the results 
of their choice, their experiments, their hunches, their 
imagination, and their capacity for turning error to 
profit stand in competition with ours. Each of us has 
to pit his wits against his fellows’, each school stands 
as a challenge to the others. It should be the royal 
road to educational excellence; and so indeed it can 
be, so long as we are not content to let the grass grow 
under our feet, so long as we do not allow those roots 
in our minds to become unpruned, untended plants, 
until the idea they represent grips like a creeper on 
the walls of an ivory tower. We cannot afford to stay 
in ivory towers; we must see to it that we hold a place 
in the foreground of the panorama of education. This 
privilege of freedom to experiment in independent 
schools has through the years brought infinite benefit 
to schools of all kinds. The pioneer achievements of 
Comenius, Arnold, Sheldon, Pestalozzi and von Fell- 
enberg, Froebel, Montessori, and many others work- 
ing independently, have given a wider range, greater 
pliability, livelier inspiration to national systems of 
education throughout the world. It is for us todo what 
we can to follow their lead in however small a way. 
But we must not be starry-eyed; it would be folly to 
ignore the plain facts of the age in which we work. 


II 
OR any independent school, as for any inde- 
pendent business concern, the fundamental 
problem is economic. A rising cost of living 
and rising wages lead inevitably to increased fees. 
They may, as in this country, rise at a fraction of the 
speed of all other costs, but the fact remains that it is 
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of no use today for Headmasters or Governing Bodies 
to keep their heads in the academic clouds; or, if they 
do, they must be sure that their feet are, well within 
sight, firmly set on the solid earth of sound business 
principles. Annual fees of £300 to £400 a year, includ- 
ing tuition and the whole cost of boarding, may seem 
slight in comparison with the cost of sending a boy to 
a boarding school in the United States. But they 
probably represent an increase of 100% on the scales 
of twenty years ago and, before we let them go any 
higher, we must ponder carefully every item of expend- 
iture, however attractive educationally. Those visual 
aids, for instance— are they really a reasonable item 
in our budget? That well-appointed sports pavilion — 
can we not continue to do without it? We have con- 
stantly to remember the strain on parental resources. 
And the parent, poor fellow, has to contribute in taxa- 
tion towards the free education of other children, while 
saving public money if he sends his son or daughter 
to an independent school, for which service he gets no 
compensatory remission of taxation. It is up to us to 
prove incontrovertibly that he is right in sending his 
child to us. We are sure that he is right and he him- 
self must be sure of it too or he would not face the ever 
heavier charge on a dwindling privy purse. But there 
are others to be convinced if our schools are to con- 
tinue in prosperity, or even existence, and there is a 
strong prima facie case against independent education. 
Why pay for something which you can get, just round 
the corner, for nothing? 


There are on both sides of the Atlantic many 
attractive schools supported by public money. Their 
buildings are new, light, and well-designed; their 
play-grounds spacious; their equipment lavish and 
up-to-date; their teaching staff highly qualified; their 
situation convenient; their educational range wide. 
What have we to sell that they cannot give? What do 
we provide at a price that they do not offer free of 
charge? These are the questions which we not only 
have to answer but, more important still, must make 
sure that parents ask. Not only must we see to it that 
the story of our schools is a good one; we must strive 
to ensure that it is widely and correctly told, that it 
is everywhere known and respected. We must there- 
fore at all costs abhor the fallacy of the ivory tower; 
we must never be exclusive in the sense that we do 
not invite the sort of criticism which, however strin- 
gent, arises from interest, the type of enquiry which, 
no matter how searching or even embarrassing, de- 
rives from a genuine desire to know more about our 
schools. We must encourage our critics, even those 
who, sometimes without apparent reason, denigrate 
our work, to come and see for themselves what we are 
trying to do. We must not be atraid of controversy, 
but rather welcome it in the confidence that, if we 


are doing a proper job, there will always be champions 
to speak for us. If we fail, as we too often do, to main- 
tain the high standards at which we aim, we must re- 
joice when those whose work lies in other spheres are 
interested enough to tell us so. We can only beg that 
criticism may be constructive and that, if we do well, 
those who have found fault will be as generous in 
praise as they have been unflinching in reproof. 


Ill 

nb having invited this critical interest in what 

we try to achieve, what have we to show our 
critics? What are these expensive goods in the 
shop-window which we are so sure that the customers 
should buy? They are not very easy to describe in 
words for to a large extent they are abstract qualities, 
the imponderables of education which we believe are 
of more value than the more materially substantial 
assets of bricks and mortar, equipment of all kinds and 
high-falutin educational programmes. Not that we 
can neglect material assets; we must have the best we 
can afford, care for them, and see that they are ap- 
plied with the utmost efficiency. Certainly we can in 
this country claim that smaller classes give the teacher 
the chance of a closer and more personal contact with 
his pupils. But what we have above all to prove is that 
we set in our schools the highest standards of conduct, 
academic achievement, and selfless devotion to the task 
we have undertaken. And this must clearly start with 
the Headmaster himself, since we can hardly expect 
those who assist us and, still less, our pupils to aim 
any higher than we do. Only so can we be really ex- 
acting in our demands of those whom we engage to 
work with us: only so can we insist that the boys and 
girls who are entrusted to our care learn the funda- 
mental lessons of school life. The lessons are not 
simply Mathematics, Literature, Science, or athletic 
skill, but the twin, sovereign needs of the modern 
world, the conviction that a job is worth doing well 
for its own sake without consideration of personal 
gain and the ideal of service to others which, in com- 
munities such as ours, we have unique opportunities 
to instill. It would be fatuous to suggest that these 
needs are neglected in other types of school; the point 
is rather that these are the colours which we must 
nail to our mast, these are the goals towards which we 
must direct all our endeavours. They cannot be 
achieved if we allow ourselves or those with whom and 
for whom we work to regard the full life as an easy 
achievement. There are too many false idols in the 
world of education. Mere academic attainment of 
itself is one, the pursuit of athletic success is another; 
and there are innumerable minor Belials to whom we 
are from time to time tempted to do obeisance. But 
if we can see them for what they are, each has its al- 
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lotted place in what we are trying to do, and each can 
make its big contribution to our prodigious task. And 
I suggest that the motive power which should inspire 
them all should be the simple ideal of courtesy. I pre- 
fer not to enlarge on this; I believe that if each of us 
can consider its implications for himself, apply them 
and fearlessly inculcate them, then our schools will 
inevitably be the best, for they will rest on the one 
wholly secure foundation, that of Christian charity. 


IV 

Tt may be a truism that it is always necessary to 
pay in order to get the best. I am absolutely cer- 
tain that in education it is so, and I am unwaver- 

ing in my conviction that if, by any disastrous mis- 
chance, the Independent Schools were to founder, 
virtue would go out of these great nations of ours. As 
long as independent education lasts (and I pray it may 
be for ever) there will be some bad schools — perhaps 
a few very bad ones. Any intelligent parent can spot 
them; if he fails to do so, he deserves what his unlucky 
son gets. But it is my contention that unless we risk 


the bad, we never get the really good, and it is these 
really good schools, each working along its own lines, 
each with its own ideals and aims, which are striving, 
with every inspiration that tradition, enterprise, and 
imagination can provide, to build the whole man. For 
many of those who work in them a fourteen-hour day 
and a seven-day week are a common experience and 
their holidays are not so long as they appear if they 
have administrative responsibilities or, in the case of 
younger men and women, have to earn their keep. I 
should be surprised if educational institutions any- 
where in the world are as flexible, as human, or as 
wide in range. 


There is a spirit in these schools which, as long as 
they continue to be strong and healthy, can never be 
quenched. It is a spirit which is as hard to define as 
the schools in which it is fostered and can live in no 
other setting. This is in truth a remarkable heritage 
and one which should be held very dear. We, who 
have the honour to guard and develop it, must do our 
utmost to keep it burnished, so that it may shine for 
future generations. 


COLORADO INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 
COME OF AGE 


T was in 1858 that the first building of what was to 
be Denver, Colorado, was erected on the bank of 
the South Platte River just a few miles east of 

the front range of the Rocky Mountains. Just forty- 
two years later, in 1900, Colorado’s first independent 
school opened its doors in growing Denver, then a city 
of about 100,000 people. The west was here to stay, 
and so was the independent school. 


This fact was clearly established on March 15, 1957, 
at a meeting held at the Colorado Academy of Denver, 
when the seven charter members of the newly formed 
Association of Colorado Independent Schools voted 
unanimously and with the full approval of their Dir- 
ectors to adopt their formal constitution. This docu- 
ment was written after a series of long winter meet- 
ings staffed by the Headmasters, Headmistresses, 
and faculty members of the seven member schools. 

Fortunately for the progress of this association, it 
elected Henry Poor of Fountain Valley School to act 





Mr. Froelicher is headmaster of Colorado Academy in Denver. 


By F. Cuarres FRoELICHER 


as temporary chairman. He did his homework well 
and all of the participating members received or had 
available through Mr. Poor information and back- 
ground on all the other similar organizations existing 
on both the east and west coasts. This, of course, en- 
abled the group to avoid many pitfalls and problems 
encountered during the organizing of similar 
associations. 


The backbone of the A.C.I.S. is reflected in the 
“Purposes” as written in the constitution. They are 
as follows: 


1. To maintain, encourage, and support high standards in 
the independent schools of Colorado. 


tw 
: 


To recognize and represent the independent schools of 
Colorado. 


3. To preserve the individual character and philosophy of 
each member school. 


4. To provide mutual assistance, facilitate communications, 
promote relations, and stimulate the exchange of ideas 
among member schools. 
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5. To strengthen understanding and cooperation with pub- 
lic education, with institutions of higher learning, and 
with state, regional, and national education agencies. 

One of the most important areas of progress to date, 
progress other than that made by the formal adop- 
tion of the constitution, is in the mutual respect and 
understanding developed between the member schools. 
Every administrator and every faculty member who 
participated came out of these meetings knowing and 
respecting their sister schools, for the first time from 
the standpoint of firsthand observation. This was 
made possible by the original policy of rotating the 
meeting locations so that each school had the oppor- 
tunity to act as host to the entire group. The one ex- 
ception to this was the Colorado Rocky Mountain 
School, which is farther away from Denver than New 
York is from Washington. However, this distance 
plus the barrier of two 12,000 foot mountain passes 
over the snow packed continental divide did not hin- 
der John and Ann Holden, Co-Directors of C.R.M.S., 


from attending every one of these meetings. 


II 


MMEDIATE plans for the future of the A.C.I.S, 
I include three important steps. The first is in the 
form of an A.C.1.S. colloquium on Religion in 
Independent Schools. With religion so important in 
the philosophies of our schools, it seemed that this 
might be an excellent way of starting off our group 
meetings. This meeting is to be held in Denver at the 
Kent School for girls. The program is being arranged 
by Mr. Poor of Fountain Valley School, Mr. Froelicher 
of Colorado Academy, Mr. Holden of Colorado Rocky 
Mountain School, and Marie Vallance of Kent School. 


The second step of the newly formed organization 
is to incorporate not for profit. Under Colorado law, 
this move would enable us to accept funds for various 
causes on a tax free basis. The advantages of this are 
obvious. 


Step number three is probably the most significant. 
Plans are now being made for charter member school 
evaluations which must be completed by June 1958. 
Only when that task has been accomplished shall we 
accept ourselves as official and begin to consider the 
admission of other schools to membership. All of the 
schools are looking forward to these visits with real 
anticipation, for while it is felt that we are doing a 
creditable job, we are still well aware that disinterested 
observers can be of great help in making us see areas 
that can stand lifting up. 


The criteria for the aforementioned evaluations 
are being worked out with the knowledge and approv- 
al of Colorado’s State Commission of Education. 


Elections for officers for the A.C.I.S. were held in 
March of this year at the Colorado Academy. The 
results were as follows: President, Henry Poor, Head- 
master of Fountain Valley School; Vice President, 
Charles Froelicher, Headmaster of Colorado Academy; 
Secretary, Arthur Kent of Graland Country Day 
School; Treasurer, Andrews Black, Headmaster of 
Denver Country Day School. Additional members of 
the executive committee are John Holden of Colorado 
Rocky Mountain School, Mrs. Marian Moore of 
Randell School, and Mary Bogue of Kent School. 


The A.C.I.S. is off to an active start and we are all 
proud of its progress. 
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1953 Report on a Study of Retirement Programs. .......... 55 .40 
1954 Report on Education for World Understanding... .... .. 55 40 
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What ¢ 


Take your school’s tradition, for 
example. 

It is more than history, or aca- 
demic excellence, or loyalty to cer- 
tain principles — although, of course, 
it can include all of these. 

Perhaps it is that peculiar amal- 
gam of qualities which makes your 
school unique among many fine 
schools; which makes your school the 
only absolutely “right” one for cer- 
lain students. 


Tradition? 


We have a proud tradition, too. 


\s one of the many fine organi- 
zations affiliated with the American 
Association of Fund-Raising Coun- 
sel, we possess a tradition that re- 
flects a sustained interest in financ- 
ing secondary schools. Our unique 
amalgam of qualities may make us 
the organization which can most 
effectively deal with your fund-rais- 
ing problems. 


We invite your inquiries, in confidence and without obligation. 


JOHN F. RICH COMPANY 
e y) Three Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Member, American Association of Fund-Raising Counsel 

















Is YOUR School a Member 
of the SEB? 


If you enjoy reading THE INDE- 
PENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN and 
your school is not a member of the 
Secondary Education Board, perhaps 
you would like to know more about 
this national association of inde- 
pendent elementary and secondary 
schools. The BULLETIN is but one 
of its many services to schools. Why 
not write for a copy of the leaflet, 


This ls the SEB? 


SECONDARY EDUCATION BOARD 


Milton 86, Massachusetts 








Widely Adopted a 
SANBORN’S 


Exercises in First Year Algebra 
with 
Reviews and Examinations 
by 
EvAN A. NASON AND WINFIELD M. SibES 


Carefully graded exercises. 


study in algebra. 
accomplishment. 


grade. 
An important supply of material covering that which 


study of mathematics. 
Cloth Bound at $1.75: 


WINFIELD M. SIDES 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts 


Copies available for examination. 














An effective supplement to any first year Algebra text. 


Review exercises patterned for latter part of first year 


Distinctive feature is the set of comprehensive examina- 
tions so that students and teachers may measure 


Edition compiled for use of 9th grade courses at Phillips 
Academy (Andover) and for entrance to the 10th 


student should command in order to proceed in the 


20 per cent discount on 100 lots 






























AMERICAN & FOREIGN 
TEACHER’S AGENCY 


551 Fifth Avenue 


New York 17 
N. Y. 
« 
EIGHTY-FIRST YEAR 
of Private School Specialization 
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She 
Dorothy Marder 
Seachers’ Agency 


Positions: 
Colleges - Universities 
Secondary Schools 
Public Schools 
Summer Schools 
Nursery Schools 
Overseas Schools 


* 


342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 











EDUCATIONAL 
PLACEMENTS 


ELISABETH KING, Director 
516 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 36, N. Y. 
MURRAY HILt 2-2957 
A selective agency for placing teachers 
and administrators 


m independent schools and colleges 


throughout the country. 
Special Music Division: 
MUSIC TEACHERS 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 


For Teachers 
in All Branches of Music 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 








She 
ASSOCIATED TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 
Established 1924 


Our PERSONALIZED SERVICE PLAN as- 
sures discerning and prompt attention to the 
requests from schools and colleges. The range of 
this service is from the university to the kinder- 
garten level, for independent schools, colleges 
and universities. for any branch of instruction 


or administration. 


Mrs. Louise TATRO 
Director 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 



































SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU 


specializing in the selection and placement 
0 f teachers 


for the independent schools 


We are happy to report a few of the many unsolicited comments from our 1957 clients: 


“May I say that your service has been much more than satisfactory, and I am most grateful for 
your prompt, courteous, and eflicient handling of my employment affairs.” 


“Thanks so very, very much for all the time and trouble you put into helping me find this posi- 
tion.” 
“As the mau who discovered me, | have great faith in your ability to find talent 


Can you find 
us a couple of really good men? 


“Now that another school year is under way | should like to take 
for your interest in our behalf with regard to teacher candidates. 
gaged two of the men you recommended, 


this opportunity to thank you 
As you no doubt know, we en- 
So far we are pleased with both.” 

No registration fee Your confidence respected Interviews by appointment 
RoBertT W. HOSKINS, Direcios i64 Broad Street, Windsor, Conn. 


Te let hone: Windsor MUrdock 8-2412 




















EASE PARENT BURDEN 
OF RISING EDUCATION COSTS 


As costs of tuition, room and board rise un- SCHOOL HAS NO FINANCIAL LIA 
avoidably, more than 500 schools and college BILITY on t-signed contracts, schools 
have helped parents meet this problem by need not refund in event parent defaults on 
adopting The Tuition Plan. The plan operates ontract 

at no expense to the school. It offers parents a : 

welcome alternative to lump-sum payments A FOUR, THREE OR TWO YEAR PI AN 
a convenient monthly payment Tuition Plan now may be offered under one flexible 
contract contract 

In addition to a fully-paid enrollment at the f LIFE INSURANCE INCLUDED n event 
start of every term and enhanced parent good y \ parent dies, life insurance takes care of total 
will, colleges have enjoyed these new benefits ( remaining costs covered by 4 and 2 year 
of The Tuition Plan 


cana meee! 
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THE TUITION PLAN 


INCORPORATED 


,47 FirrH AVENUE, New York 16, N. ¥ 


Write today for descriptive brochure 
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The EXTRA Benefits 


of the 


TUITION REFUND PLAN 


[he original* Tuition Refund Plan reimburses the student. through the 
school, for class time lost because of sickness or accident. It protects the 
student and stabilizes the school’s tuition income. Its popularity has grown 
steadily for twenty-eight years and it is now in use in 337 schools and colleges. 
In our contacts with these schools and colleges we have been told of a number 


of benefits accruing from the use of the Plan in addition to the obvious ones. 


When parents inquire about their respon- 4 school or college having the Plan can 

sibilities under the terms of the enrollment insist on strict adherence to the terms of the 

contract, it can be pointed out that, while enrollment contract. 

no refunds are made by the school, the Tui- 

tion Refund Plan is available for their pro- After adopting the Plan a school need not 

tection. accept, in midseason, students below its nor- 
mal scholastic standard in order to sustain 

[he definition of “sickness” has recently its income from fees. 

been liberalized to include, within certain 

limits, mental and nervous disorders, mal The ability of a school or college to make 

adjustment and homesickness, thus obviat- refunds has proved to be an important factor 

ing misunderstandings. in the maintenance of good public relations. 


in, now available 
in most states, nds the benefits of the original 
Plan to include withdrawals and dismissals for almost 
all reasons. 
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INCORPORATED 
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141 Milk Street. BOSTON 9. Massachusetts 


Market Street, San Francisco 5, California 




















10 South Tenth Street, Richmond, Virginia 
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